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AUCTIONS 


ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Maytair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD., will hold the 








following SALE by AUCTION at their 
Galleries, 
72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 


The FINAL PORTION of the COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH DELFT AND OTHER POTTERY, 
etc., formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. 
(to be sold by order of the Executors), comprising 
Plates, Jugs, Teapots, Punch and other Bowls, 
Mugs, Chargers, Dishes, etc., Sale takes place 
May 23rd and following day at 11 a.m. each day. 
Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS.., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 

A IVERTISER, previously business manager, 

offers services for office, outdoor or super- 
visory work on country estate, in return for 
tenancy of unfurnished cottage. Versatile, cap- 
able, highest integrity. Now in W. Midlands.— 
Box 915. 

CCOUNTANT with wide taxation knowledge 

and commercial experience would prepare 
accounts, advise upon farm and property tax, 
reconstruction, company formation and post-war 
problems. Would perform secretarial duties. 
—Write RICKETT, 41 Whitehall, S.W.1. 

NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
+ prepared to purchase for cash modern 
SILVER articles, Tea Sets, Trays, Waiters, Sauce 
Boats, Entree Dishes, etc. 

AGS !—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 

will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 

LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 

MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts. 30/;- NO COUPONS.— 
Write for details C.B., C.5., 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 

particulars of. good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 

ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 
































CHARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 


IGAR SMOKER desires Havana Brands.— 
Particulars, price, etc., Box 919. 


LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork Con- 
trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel.: VICtoria 0134. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE, 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
OIFFURE. An enchanting “CCORONET OF 
CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
conplex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 
38 40, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments). 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces, Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery, 
Call or send registered post. Bankers: Nationa 
and Provincial Bank. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 


[D°ULTON CHINA FIGURE wanted. Kensington 
Gardens balloon seller. Good price offered.— 
D. THOMPSON, 23, Ferguson Av., Gidea Pk., Essex. 


XTRA SMOKING ENJOYMENT is yours at 

very little extra cost, when your cigarette 
is Pall Mall de Luxe, fresh from the Rothman 
blending rooms. Supplied direct at 12/10d. per 
100. £3 3s. 2d. per 500, £6 6s. 1d. per 1,000, all post 
free.—Send your order and remittance to ROTH- 
MANS LTD., Folio C. L., 5, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W.1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL 
INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane,W.1. Grosvenor 8273. 
UOUNTAIN PENS repaired, ail maxes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purciuased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Ked Lion Square, W.C.1. 
RENCH DRESSMAKER, perfect cut and 
finishing; remodelling.—MRS. LEECH, 18, 
Granville Place, Portman Square, W.1. May. 5582. 
ARDENS SCHEME. Vo not miss visiting the 
many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Insutute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
ENTLEMAN collects antique pottery, figures, 
old Toby jugs, etc. Will pay good prices.— 
PIKE, 44 Richmond Park Avenue, Bournemouth, 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTL., London, S8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
IGHTING SETS. Is your lighting set giving 
you continuous and efficient service ? Our 
Engineer is available to advise you on all matters 
relating to every type of installation. We await 
the opportunity to assist you—HARRIS AND 
BODDY, 280,High Road, Harrow Weald, Middlesex, 
Harrow 0358. 
INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 
O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 
IL-PAINTINGS : Thoroughbreds, Shires, etc., 
in Paddock and Stable. Specialist exhibitors 
beautiful work direct to you. Re-saleable at 
handsome profit. From ten guineas each. Appro- 
val. Small deposit.—ARTIST, Box No. 913. 
PPE SMOKERS. Owing to briar shortage, 
have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc. ASTLEYS, 
109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists, 
OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 
afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers—JACK BARCLAY, 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
**Q@AFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB’’ .. . In case 
of Air attack. A Safe should not be placed 
near a fireplace or radiator pipes. If so, the 
fire-resisting packing may deteriorate. 
““@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.’’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
COo., Kendal, Westmorland. 
ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war. 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—_JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
HE LIFE OF YOUR MATTRESS can be pro- 
longed if HEAL’S remake it for you. They 
do this at very reasonable prices from 15s. Send 
your mattress to them for an exact estimate.— 
HEAL & SON, LTD., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


HOSE WHO RIDE—and keep fit to do their bit 

—can BUY or HIRE complete RIDING KIT 
from MOSS BROS., 20, King Street, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C.2. 


ANTED, 2 inch gauge scale model permanent 
way. Made up or parts. Also rolling stock. 
—Box 914. 


ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 

hand Merchandise, Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 




































































EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Moderu. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


400 OFFERED for really small mileage 

AUSTIN 12, ROVER, HILLMAN, HUMBER 
or WOLSELEY Sunshine Saloon.—Write, Box 
1212, SCRIPPS’S, South Molton Street, W.1. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ADVERTISER. elderly, educated, experienced 
amateur gardener, expert in some branches, 
desires employment; not afraid of work; single. 
Small house or comfortable roomy cottage 
required.—Box 922. 


ECRETARY/SECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER, 

young, exempt, varied experience, capable, 
adaptable; requires post offering accommodation 
for mother, infant, and self. Home counties 
preferred.—Box 891. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


USBAND AND WIFE wanted, as House- 

parlourman and Cook, or two sisters or two 
friends, for Northumberland country house for 
two people. Aga cooker. Adjoining bus route. 
Separate quarters including own bathroom. 
Liberal terms and outings.—Apply, full particu- 
lars, with copy of references, Box 920. 


RACTICAL MAN as Gardener wanted. State 
age, wage required and if married; help given. 
—Box 921. 


























1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. (Min. 3 lines.) 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
BEPForD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 (Management) 
** Bedford 349111 (Visitors) 
(CSSUTENBAM, 9 miles. Country holidays; 
home produce; delightful surroundings; 4 gns. 
inclusive.—(MRS.) EVANS, The Lodge, Shuthon- 
ger, Tewkesbury. Tel.: Tewkesbury 297. 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL. 
Telephone 496. 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

Under same management 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.W.1. 

ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts, 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams : ‘‘Handotel.’’ 
ONDON. GRAND HOTEL, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW 
W.C.1 























BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS 
Fully Licensed. Phone: HOLborn 2006. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 

6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Rd., Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the groups of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 
possible. 

(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 

IDHURST SUSSEX. 

THE HISTORIC 15th-CENTURY 

SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
ETERBOROUGH. NORTHANTS, 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 
First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. & c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL. 

Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 

H.&C. For accommodation phone 129. 

















FOR SALE 
ANTIQUE GEORGIAN SILVER. Collector djs. 
posing many articles, including pair ¢ 
circular salts, £7; cream jug, £6; castor, $8 $6 each 
of the following, teaspoons, £3; tablespoons, g 
table forks, £7, and a number of other article; 
Appro.—Box 892. : 
ANTIQUES FOR SALE. Fine Chivpendai 
Bureau Bookcase, Chippendale  Tallpoy 
3 Chair Back Settee, Queen Anne Lacquer Work. 
table.—F. A. TIGHE, 37 Rockbourne Roa, Fores; 
Hill, S.E. 
“CYOUNTRY LIFE,” 1943—51 copies (March jj 
missing), 50/- the lot.—A. K.  “ELToy 
90, Coombe Lane, Kingston Hill, Surrey 


UNS. 12-,16-,and20-bore HAMMER ad HAM. 
MERLESS NEW SHOTGUNS in stu. k. Als; 


























good supplies of .22 Martini Rifles. BLAND 
5, Evington Drive, Leicester. 
G: 16-BORE, high-grade Gun, Evans 
London. A. and D. action; 28in. ste. barrels 
new condition. 200 Cartridges. Offers?— ATTEN 
Crowhurst Park, Battle. : 
ADIES’ SUI''s (regulation styles) ir country. 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. S d 34d, fo 
patterns.—REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cv berlang 





ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- i, 56 in 








wide. Write for patterns.—! ‘NHOL\ 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxb ‘ghshire 
IGHT YOUR HOUSE with electric y. Th 
Freelite Lighting Plant, wind dri + easily 
erected; low cost. Particulars, stam W—LOUIs 
G. FORD, LTD., Eastbourne, 
INIATURES painted on ivory mM any 
photograph, by exhibitor Royal cademy 
Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C. J., orthwa 
Court, Ashzhurch, Glos. 
ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS ingre’ variety 
electric, clockwork and steam, als’ Meccan 
and other Construction Outfits, stip with 
requirements. Will also purchase a of the 
above or other goods of interest to chil: en, state 
fullest particulars and price required; heque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
AK FURNITURE FOR COUNTRY ‘iOUSES 


A wide selection of old oak furniture for 
dining and living rooms, at HEAL’S, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 

AIR OF BOSS GUNS, 12 bore. Finest quality 

single trigger ejectors in superb condition 
Complete in block leather case, £250. No offers 
OAK GUN CABINET. Baize lined, to hold six gun 
and six fishing rods. Containing large drawer 
Size 7 ft. x 4 x 2; in perfect condition. £35. 
Box 916. 

IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 t 

140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particular 
and price required; cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St., Canvey, Essex 

RIMUS STOVES. Few for sale, two new 
unboxed, all absolutely perfect condition 














Write, EDDOWES, ‘‘Cuttle Hill,’’ Bush Hil! 
London, N.21. : 
TAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colonials ani 


continentals sent on approval at ‘4d. each. 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watfori. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms + of cat. price. Also some Mint ani 
superb used moderns—“K,”’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18 
ve HE NATURALISTS LIBRARY,”’ 40 volumes 
(complete); coloured plates. Perfect con- 
dition.—Box 918. o 
"T WEEDS. Have your favourite suit copiei 
exactly in John Peel tweed from £5 7s. 6d 
Send 3d. for patterns.—_REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, 
Cumberland. 




















ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


WATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.- 
ARTS, Belcome House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts 











INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L.Ilustrated Tariff.”’ Tel. 31. 





1/ — 


NEWMEX Chemical Chimney Cleaner 
cleans without mess, danger, and incon- 
venience of sweep. 1/9.—From: NEWMEX, ll, 
Regent Street, London. 
WANTED 








EDUCATIONAL 


IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in modernised 

eighteenth century mansion. Safe area. 
Modern education for all exams. Liberal diet, 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Prospectus 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Rugby. 


ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, in 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland surround- 
ings. FROEBEL Department for boys and girls 
from 5 upwards. Advanced courses for the older 
students in languages, music, the arts, dress- 
making, secretarial work, and in technical 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SERVICES. 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursaries avail- 
able for children of parents on Active Service. 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. 














ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse, and 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 





HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'd. for 
"Stories that Sell To-day’’ (a special bulle- 
tin) and prospectus of world-famous course.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
‘TH TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 
Molton Street, W.1. May 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross, Fulmer 256. 
"TRAIN NOW and be prepared to play your part 
IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 
at the QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939. 

or in the country near Windsor at Clarence 
Lodge, Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241, 


UNLRUTED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English 
literature. There is no more delightful and profit- 
able reading, as you will quickly realise if you 
follow the new Course by L. A. G. Strong. It is 
the ideal guide to the best reading you have ever 
enjoyed. Free advice and book from:—Applica- 
tions Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
57, Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 














“COUNTRY LIFE.” Nov. 9 and 16, 1935, or 
volume containing them. Wanted to buy.— 
Write, Box 901. 
RAWINGS AND PAINTINGS by Old Masters 
Water-colours of English Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century. Bird and Flower paintings 
Shipping pictures. Buys.—I.M.H., Field Cottage 
Northleigh, Witney, Oxon. 5 
RAMED BERGEN RUCKSACK, also ordnance 
survey or Bartholomews map of Snowdonia. 
—E. FAYERS, Handside Farmhouse, Welwy! 
Garden City. ae 
LMousINne or large modern saloon car wanted; 
good price paid for perfect car; no dealers.- 
Write, Box P. 472, SCRIPPS’S, South Molton 
Street, W.1. nn 
RUCESACE (Bergen pattern on frame), medium 
size. Please say condition, size, and price 
ALAN CONSTANTINE, 68, Butlers Road, Bir 
mingham 20. 



































TT 
LIVESTOCK = 
ACHSHUNDS. Pedigree smooth »lack aul 
tan; 3 months.—MRS. GIBSON, irlington 
Lodge, Crown Lane, Streatham Comm 1, 8.W.t 
Gipsy Hill 4352. 
(OLDEN COCKER SPANIELS for s..¢._ Site 
champion ‘* Of Ware.” Dogs 16gr.. Bitches 
14 gns. Seen by appointment.—! YLEY 
“Beverley House,” Station Road, Ha». Midds 
I ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUND PL : (dog 
4 for sale, born February 3, 1944, ¢ n Seal 
Excellent pedigree, both sire and d. __ Resi 
tered with K.C. No dealers.—Write, ARAN 
SKI, 123, Eyre Court, Finchley, N.W phon 
after 6 p.m, Primrose 6036. - 
EDIGREE GORDON SETTER Bit: —_ 
—Apply, L. MORSE, 38, Chal: Road. 
Cambridge. aS i 
PULLeTs. PULLETS. PULLETS ae 
three-months-old sexed-linked pu "tial 
with confidence from the farm thats * tome 


faction.—_FERNLANDS P.F., Hanwe 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 
Wanted 

GIAMESE KITTEN wanted. Male.- 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


MEDIATE POSSESSION. 


GEORGIAN 


ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 


London under 20 miles by excellent road. 


RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 90 ACRES 


600 ft. UP ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL, FACING DUE SOUTH, WITH ALL-ROUND PANORAMIC VIEWS. 





EXCELLENT GARAGES AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
specimen trees. Large lawns with Tennis and Croquet. 


Hard Tennis Court. 


Occupying a superb 
position in the centre of 
a well-timbered park. 
The House, on two floors, is 
erected of brick with slated 
roof and is in first-class order. 
It is approached by three 
drives, two -with entrance 
lodges. Halls, 4 large recep- 
tion, 8 principal bedrooms, 
4 luxuriously fitted principal 
bathrooms. 5 servants’ 
bedrooms and bathroom. 
Central heating through- 
out. Co.s’ electric light, 
power, gas and water. 
Separate hot water supply. 
Telephone with extension. 
Septic tank drainage 
system. 


4 cottages, each with 3 bed and sitting-room. 
Large Kitchen Garden, walled on two sides. Parkland. Woodland. 





THE GARDENS are studded with some fine 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. THE HOUSE WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. Famous Golf Course about 11, miles away. 


Sole Agents : 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





ADJOINING THE FAMOUS ASHDOWN FOREST 


600 ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, ON GRAVEL SOIL, FACING SOUTH, 


A Delightful Replica of 
an old Sussex Manor 
House, amidst absolute 
seclusion and immune 
from development, built 
about 30 years ago of 
old stone and brick, with 
leaded light windows, and 
approached by a long 
drive. 


The interior is conveni- 

ently planned and the 

accommodation comprises 

+ well-proportioned recep- 

tion rooms, 12 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD. 





BUCKS—LONDON 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 


UNDER 





POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 2 Miles from the + sn Golf ‘Colma 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTL EY, 20, Hanover Square, 


(13,031) 





WITH DELIGHTFUL VIEWS 


Central heating through- 
out, Co.’s__ electricity. 
Telephone. Excellent 
water supply. Modern 
drainage. 
2 Modern Cottages. 
Garages. Fine Old Barn. 


Finely timbered Gar- 
dens forming an ideal 
setting. 


Hard tennis court, kitchen 
and fruit gardens. 
Pasture and woodland. 


ABOUT 16 ACRES 
Hunting with 2 Packs. 


W.1. (24,909) 


50 MILES 


250 ACRES 


Occupying a fine position practically in the centre of a well timbered park, about 250 ft. above sea level 





THE HOUSE is constructed 
of brick with slated and tiled 
roof and approached by two 
drives each with entrance 
lodge. Halls, 4 reception, 
billiard room, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, nursery suite, 6 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms. 6 bathrooms. 
The interior of the Residence 
has many fine features. 
Central heating. Cos’ 
electric light, power and 
water. Telephone. Modern 
septic tank drainage. 
Stabling for 8 horses with 
flat (6 rooms and bathroom) 
over. Garage for 6 cars. 
Modernised farm-house, farm 
buildings and cottage. 


and commanding views over a lake to the wooded hills. 





THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include finely timbered lawns, hard tennis court, twin lakes connected by a stream spanned by two 


stone bridges, walled kitchen garden, range of glasshouses. 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR Hunting. Golf. 
Sole Agents : 





fields, all of which have frontage to a public road. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Shooting. 
(16,142) 





eyfair 3771 
10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Well timbered parkland, arable and woodland. Water is laid on to the 


Fishing and Boating. 


ac Telegran rams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER 5 LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT ccc LEEDS AND YEOVIL 











With Possession later in 1944 or after the War. VACANT POSSESSION 
OXON—BERKS BORDERS Nr. HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX 
Station 11% miles. Omnibus %4, mile. London 34 miles. Nearest station 5% miles. Omnibus 3, mile. Near a village. 
Near a quiet old-world village. Secluded position on a southerly hillside. Views > Twe waryer , — i aes etieaen lien  aaieaeided » , 
4 heech woods and rolling country. IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY WITH DISTANCE VIEWS SOUTHWARDS. 
A COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE ON 2 FLOORS ____ A PICTURESQUE OLD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE 
y : Good rooms, oak beams and floors. Open fireplaces. Lounge hall, 3 reception roo: 
Hall and cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms. 


3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room. Well-equipped offices. Aga cooker. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
FIRST-CLASS 6-ROOMED COTTAGE AND GARAGE. 


CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Electric light from DELCO paraffin plant. Water from own spring. 
EXCELLENT 6-ROOMED COTTAGE, GARAGE AND ORCHARD. 


Secluded, well-timbered grounds, with specimen trees and shrubs. Beech wood, , Wwe 1 7 17 van _ 7 
Gata laa, asnall Onitiand: GARDENS, COPSE AND LARGE LAKE. PADDOCK AND ARABLE LAN 
. ‘ ABOUT 29 ACRES 
NEARLY 4 ACRES (21 ACRES AT PRESENT LET OFF). 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Inspected by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) Inspected by JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


Skipton 7% miles. Settle 73% miles. Hellifield 2 miles. 


A DELIGHTFUL ESTATE AND 
VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT AMONG THE GRASS 
PASTURES AND SOFT HILLS OF 
CRAVEN KNOWN AS 


THE STAINTON COTES 
ESTATE 


INCLUDING THE CHARMING 
EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
FARMSTEAD AND OLD STONE 
MULLIONED FAMILY HOUSE OF 


STAINTON COTES 


with 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 
7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, all on two 
floors, and the STEADING and FARM- 
LANDS extending to 435 ACRES DAY, MAY 17, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


For illustrated catalogue (price 1s.) and further particulars apply to the ethdiones Messrs. NORMAN LEE ARMISTEAD & ROBERTS, Lloyds Bank Chambers, Hustlergate, 
Bradford (Tel. 4374). . Auctioneers : Messrs, JACKSON Stops & STaFF, 15, Bond i Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269); also at London, Northampton, Cirencester, Yeovil, etc. 


A GENTLEMAN'S FIRST-CLA 
THE DAIRY FARM OF KELBER 


EXTENDING TO 166 ACRES 
THE REARING FARM OF 
HAUGHFIELD—131 ACRES 


IN ALL 734 ACRES 
TIMBER and PRODUCING 


RENTAL of 
£778 10s. per annum 








BREEDING AND GRASS FAR | 
BUILT FOR ACCREDITED MII « 


including MUCH VALUABLE 
ACTUAL and coe dee GROSS 


Will be offered for SALE by 
AUCTION (unless previously sold 
by private treaty) first as a WHOLE 
and if not so sold then in 3 LOTS, 
by Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & 
STAFF at the BLACK HORSE 
HOTEL, SKIPTON, on WEDNES- 


BERKSHIRE WiTH VACANT POSSESSION 
Vale of White Horse. RURAL SURREY 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL South of Dorking towards the Sussex border. In open country with good views. 
PROPERTY OF PARTICULAR ATTRACTION A 17th-CENTURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
OF CREAM-WASHED ——_«<. PLASTERWORK AND OAK. TIMBERING 
STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE i yITH TILED ROOF. , . 
ast wie 3 reception rooms, sun-room, > bathrooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms. Offices. 
(COMPLETELY MODERNISED) MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 
ee ee ~~ ei ee ee mest Domestic hot water. Electric power points throughout. 
eS a eS ee ee OLD OAK BEAMS, FLOORS AND TIMBERS AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
EMI ‘ Ea Garage (for 2), large yard with barn, cart and other sheds and storehouses, Greenhouse. 
MODERN FARM BUILDINGS. GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT, SWIMMING BATH WITH DRESSING 
i ACCOMMODATION. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
ABOUT 70 ACRES of SOUND PASTURE and ARABLE LAND ALSO SMALL COPSE, POND AND GRASSLAND. AT PRESENT LET 
CAPITAL SPORTING FACILITIES. ABOUT 23 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 PRICE £7,500 VACANT POSSESSION 
: , Sole Agents: JACKSON Stops & ae 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 
Details of Sole Agents: JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester. (7510) (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) (9010) 














——— WI N KWoO RTH & co. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
ASCOT, BERKS SURREY HILLS—620 FEET UP 


On high ground with open view. Almost adioining golf course. Excellent train services. 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE A QUEEN ANNE > ta maa LT ee” 


HOUSE 


10 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 — and 
billiards rooms. MAIN SER- 
VICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 


STABLING, GARAGE, 
FARMERY, 2 COTTAGES. 
Pleasure Grounds, ete. of 
6 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE, 
PRICE £5,500 


Agents : WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, W. 1. 


BUCKS 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
140 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
House was originally a Benedictine Nunnery, with Elizabethan, Jacobean 





8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Georgian additions, occupying a charming situation in its park and_beautifu 
Fitted basins, Central heating. lands, partly encircled by a fine brick and flint wall. The rooms are particularly ! 
GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM sunny and well proportioned, and the accommodation includes: Lounge hall (: 
39 ft. by 17 ft.), 3 charming reception rooms, cloakroom, modernised _ domestic of 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 18 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. Excellent stabling and garages. 7 good cott 
Farmhouse and buildings. Beautiful old pleasure _. excellent kitchen ga! 
ABOUT 4 ACRES THE LAND INCLUDES PASTURE AND A RABLE AND IS OF H! 
FOR SALE. POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon St 


Sole Agents: WINKwWorRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. j Mayfair, London, W.1 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


SURREY—25 MINUTES TO WATERLOO 


In the highest part of the ea about 10-15 minutes from station, *buses and shensing centre. 


n architect-designed Modern Tudor Oak parquet floors on ground floor and 
esidence built of brick with cavity galleried oak staircase. Open brick 
alls, half-timbered upper part, and fireplaces in reception rooms and 
d mellow tiled roof. The house several bedrooms. 

ands on sand and gravel and faces Brick-built double garage. 


ote taiehiataiaiiacidaniiaasties Well wooded grounds with flower beds 
and borders, sunk garden, rock garden, 
stream, hard tennis court, kitchen 
garden, fruit trees, greenhouse, etc. 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 











ik panelled hall and lounge, 2 other 

ception rooms, loggia, full-size billiard 

im, cloakroom, modern domestic 

fices, 6 principal bedrooms (5 with 

vatory basins), 2 bathrooms, 2 maids’ 
rooms. 


Complete central heating. 











Il main services. Telephone. . - : 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,845) 

~~ NORTH DORSET | MIDDLESEX AND HERTS BORDERS 
harming and secluded situation. Market Town and Station about 2 miles. 8 minutes’ walk of Station. 30 minutes City and West End. 

A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 50 ACRES WELL PLANNED AND APPOINTED RESIDENCE. Hall, cloakroom (h. & c.), 
ith a well-appointed house of pleasing elevation, built of Devonshire stone and brick 3 reception roonis, studio, 8 bedrooms (basins, h. & c.), bathroom. Usualoffices. 
ith tiled roof, standing about 350 ft. up with S. and E. aspects, and approached by All main services. Central heating and independent hot water. Parquet 
drive. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 12 bed (principal with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. floors, mahogany panelling. 

Central heating. Co.’s electric light and water. Detached GARAGE with chauffeur’s flat. 
Stabling for 9, garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages and man’s rooms. Well matured garden, lawn (suitable for tennis) re ‘a and borders, fruit trees, 

rounds include flower, rose and rock gardens, 2 tennis lawns, herbaceous borders, | etc., in all about YA 
led fruit and kitchen garden, greenhouses, small plantation and pasture land, | siti 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD With Vacant Possession after the war. | PRICE FREEHOLD £4,000. VACANT POSSESSION 
gents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,468) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,777) 








ANGLESEY 


Enjoying magnificent views over the Menai Straits and the Snowdon Mountain range. 
A Stone-built Residence 
approached by a drive of about 
250 yds. with 6-roomed Lodge. 
Sun parlour, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cocktail bar, cloakroom, 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting- 
room, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Oak staircase. Central heating 
throughout. Electric light. 
Telephone with extensions. 
Water by electric pump. 2 
varages. Stabling. Cowhouse, pig- 
sties, ete. Grounds with rose 
garden, rockery, orchard, tennis 
lawn, Chinese ornamental garden, 
kitchen garden, greenhouses, grass 
and arable field, in - about 























10%, ACR 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD & 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (39,989) 
. fair 3771 a 7 Telegrams: 
Milo lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Weedo, London 
. NICHOLAS — 
Reading 4441 “ Nicholas, Reading ”” 
Regent 0293/3377 (Established 1882) ‘“Nichenyer, Piccy, Londom” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY W.1 
JUST IN THE MARKET BETWEEN NEWBURY AND READING 


4 miles from Main Line Railway Station, % mile from Main Road. 


THIS CHOICE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE (Replica) FOR SALE 
IN PERFECT ORDER BUILT OF RED BRICK WITH OLD TILED ROOFS, ERECTED IN 1913 
BY A WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECT. 
situated in a glorious position adjoining a well-known Common, 400 feet above sea level, the principal rooms 
enjoying beautiful views. 
Accommodation comprises: GROUND FLOOR. Drawing room (26 ft. x 20 ft. 6 in.), dining room 
(21 ft. 9in. x 14 ft.), morning room (20 ft. 6 in. x 13 ft.), opening to loggia, smoking room (15 ft. x 11 ft. 9in.) 
The above have oak floors and teak doors. Lavatory and cloakroom. Complete domestic offices including 
maids’ sitting room, kitchen with Aga. The principal staircase of teak leads to: FIRST FLOOR. 
Bedroom 19 ft. 10 in. x 13 ft. 9 in. Smaller bedroom, bathroom; 4 more principal bedrooms (one 
22 ft. 3 in. x 14 ft.). Suite of 2 bedrooms and bathroom and further 4 bedrooms, bathroom (all bedrooms 
are fitted with hot and cold services). Above: large storage space in roof. Basement cellarage. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN WATER 
SUPPLY, GRAVEL SOIL. 
THE BUILDINGS. SUPERIOR COT TAGE with 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms. 2 Garages (4 cars). 
Store Sheds. Span roof greenhouse. The grounds are delightfully laid out consisting of: Tennis Lawn 
(two courts) and hard court, long south terrace with dwarf walls, enclosed lily or swimming pool, 2 small 
orchards, lovely wood of 30 ACRES; also 2 or 3 meadows. 
In all 50 ACRES 
POSSESSION SEPTEMBER, 1944, OR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
Personally inspected and highly recommended by Messrs. NIC HOLAS, who will be pleased te arrange an 
appointment to view. 


‘ucew, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK es 























911 
AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 
5 MILES SOUTH FROM LONDON WALES | WESTERN MIDLANDS 
Between Aberystwyth and Caermarthen (well served by buses). | Convenient for almost all the i tant industrial centres 
165 ACRES. Two Cottages. TITHE FREE T.T. DAIRY FARM OF NEARLY | of the Midlands’ yet situated » amidst "beautiful rural 
£10,250 250 ACRES | surrou ungs. 
. ih FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION PARKLAND OF ABOUT 50 ACRES 
Southern aspect, splendid views over unspoiled country. OCTOBER, 1944 GENUINE ‘‘ADAM’’ RESIDENCE 


ACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AT ONCE | The FARM ey beautiful order. Water is laid on to, or 
AND OF SOME OF LAND IN 1944 near every field. Splendid range (ample for all purposes) 


, ‘ of farm buildings. 
SPORTING RIGHTS IN HAND RESIDENCE stone-built with 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 


Main electricity. Central heating. Modernised offices’ 
Lodge and cottage. Stabling and garage. Squash 
rackets court. 





ailaeaiiik 6 talieneinin — w.c. and constant hot water. £12,000 
eC om a ressing room, yathnrooms. 
in electricity. Central he ating. Main water. Oak PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000 | FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
beamed barn. Stabling and garage. INCLUDING ALL LIVE AND DEAD STOCK, DATRY | 
M EQUIPMENT, TRACTORS, ETC A —- = pom m Period cage meer. 
. MO RA - 300 feet above sea level, charming views. Everything in 
ST ATT. CTIVE [PROPOSITION PROVIDING AN OPPORTUNITY | first-rate order. 4 sitting rooms, 17 bed and dressing 
AT A VERY MODERATE PRICE RARELY OFFERED | rooms, 6 bathrooms. Sandstone soil. 
5 Full details —_ Sole Agents : JAMES STYLES & W. HITLooK | Inspected and thoroughly recommended by Owner’s Sole 
ner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. , St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1 ’ | Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place 








London, $.W.1. (L.R.18,172) 


James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L-R.20, »g11) (LF. -15 386) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








» __ (Regent 8222, 15 lines) —_ 


SUSSEX 


Pleasant district between London and Brighton. %4 mile from station with excellent 
electric service to Town. 


ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND TILE MANOR HOUSE 
ON TWO FLOORS 
SITUATE AMIDST PARKLIKE SURROUNDINGS 


Hall, 5 reception rooms, 

10 bedrooms, nurseries, 

3 bathrooms. Compact 
offices. 

Electricity. Water from 

estate supply. Modern 
drainage. 

Partial Central heating. 
Outbuildings. 
Range of Glass. 

Attractive grounds taste- 

fully laid out, including 

tennis and other lawns, 

rosebeds, orchard, kitchen 
garden. 


2 ACRES 





Post-War Occupation. 





PRICE FREEHOLD £4,750 


COMPENSATION RENTAL £225 PER ANNUM Be 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W a. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (C.27,390a) 


OXFORDSHIRE 


In a village near Banbury. 


FOR SALE. 


BEAUTIFULLY 


QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 
MODERNISED AND FITTED 
3 good reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING. OUTBUILDINGS. 
FINE OLD TITHE BARN 


4 COTTAGES 


GARAGES. 


GROUNDS AND PADDOCKS, IN ALL ABOUT 
14 ACRES 
ONE OF THE CHOICEST PROPERTIES IN THE MARKET TO-DAY. 


Apply Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS. LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


RURAL HAMPSHIRE 


Delightful situation between Alton and Winchester. 300 feet up with good views. 
On bus route. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
OF PLEASING DESIGN 


and 
long 


on two floors only 

approached by a 
drive. 

Hall, 5 reception rooms, 

9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Staff sitting room. Elec- 

tricity. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Useful outbuildings. 


Matured grounds with tennis 

court, shrubberies, kitchen 

garden. Wood and meadow- 
land up to 


33 ACRES 


can be had. 





Also cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, OR WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED 
ON LEASE. RENTAL £350 PER ANNUM 


: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


In a village, 3 miles from Winchester. Near Station. 


PLEASANT DETACHED RESIDENCE 


Particulars from 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ gas and water. 
Modern drainage. Garage. 


Matured 
tennis and 


with 
lawns. 


grounds 
other 


Kitchen garden. 


Frontage to river. 





2 ACRES 


air he 4 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,250 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., ¢ 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


Particulars from : 


6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(H.50,869) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19 


Telegrams, ‘Selaniet, Picoy, London ” 


In the Heythrop country. Near pretty village, 4 miles from main line station. 
ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
IN A CHARMING SITUATION 

Fine hall, 4 receptionrooms, 4 
10 bedrooms, nurseries, 4 2 
bathrooms. 


Main electricity and water, 
Central heating. 
Farmery. Good stabling, 
Tithe barn. 2 Cottages. 


OLD-WORLDPLEASURE 
GROUNDS AND RICH 
PASTURELAND. ABOUT 


50 ACRES IN ALL 
1% MILES OF FISHING 


POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PRICE FREEHOLD £15,000 


: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (B.32,752 


Particulars from 


By Order of Executors. 


SURREY 


Premier position on St. George’s Hill and enjoying extensive views. 
to Waterloo (30 minutes) 


LOVELY EXAMPLE OF A MODERN HOUSE 
LUXURIOUSLY FITTED AND LABOUR-SAVING 
Hall, fine lounge 33 ft. by 19 ft., 2 other charming reception rooms, sun room. 
8 bedrooms (fitted 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
2 LODGES. 
GROUNDS, 


Excellent train servic 


basins), 4 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES. 
POOL, ROCKERIES, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, NATURAL WOODLAND. 
7 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ON APPLICATION 


A REALLY LOVELY HOME 


MAGNIFICENT SWIMMING WALLED 


IN ALL ABOUT 


Further particulars from Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 
S.W.1 (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (S.43,886) 


OF SPECIAL APPEAL TO THE LONDON BUSINESS MAN 


IN THE TWICKENHAM DISTRICT 


Close to the station, with fast service of trains to the City and West End. Shops, buses near 


A FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


superbly appointed and con- 
taining hall, beautiful drawing 
room, 41 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in.; 2 
other reception rooms, billiard 
room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
All main services. Central 
heating. 
Garage for 4. Air raid shelter. 
Lovely grounds intersected by a 
river, with two artistic bridges, 
lawns, fine trees, walled kitchen 
garden, range of glass, etc. 


3 ACRES IN ALL 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£9,000 


Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (M.9615) 


ESSEX. OUTSKIRTS OF CHELMSFORD 
ELIZABETHAN STYLE RESIDENCE 


IN CAPITAL ORDER. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES AND CENTRAL HEATING. 


% RECEPTION AND 9 BEDROOMS, 2 TILED BATHROOMS 


GARAGE. FIVE-ROOMED COTTAGE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH 6 OR 30 ACRES 


For particulars apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LT'D., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.\. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 





(wim. 0081, BISHOP'S STORTFORD (243. 
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Main electricity and water. 


Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS? INSTITUTES 





@Los eat TEWKESBURY) 
~upying a spl within i ate ined 
service to | ae ond Cheltenha 


A WELL-BUILT HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL 
PARKLAND 


did 








Halls, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 baths. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
tt Stabling. Garages. Farmbuildings. 
yut 3 acres of well laid-out pleasure grounds, walled 
shen garden, etc. Parkland (part having recently been 
ploughed). In all 





| 
| 





YORKS (West Riding) 


In a picked position about 400 ft. above sea level, commanding 
charming views over undulating well-wooded country. 


AN ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT HOUSE 





with halls, 4 reception, billiard room, 14 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main electricity. Excellent water supply. 
3 Garages with chauffeur’s flat. Stabling. 
Farmbuildings. 
Matured pleasure grounds, 2 tennis courts, walled kitchen 





EAST SUSSEX 


Beautifully situate some 400 feet up, commanding panoramic 
views of the Downs and Sea. 


LOVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
to Modern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 





4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. 

Main Electricity. Central Heating. First-class 
Water Supply 

Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. 
Delightful well maintained gardens, including kitchen 
garden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tout Cas 

Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool. 
Pasture and Arable. In all 
NEARL 








ABOUT 80 ACRES garden, ornamental woods, pasture, ete. In all Y 28 ACRES 
More Land Available if Required 
r Sale with Possession apart. from two rooms ABOUT 30] ACRES PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 
aren eee FOR SALE FREEHOLD Would be Sold Fully Furnished 
\gents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,470) Inspected by: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,473) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,475) 
MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 
ls AY & TAYLOR 1022-33 


INDON, W.1 





gether, giving the appearance of A 
k-timbered interior. 3 large reception rooms, 

Central heating throughout. 
MATURED GARDENS. TENNIS LAWN. 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


NIQUE SPECIMEN OF THE TUDOR PERIOD. 

ago regardless of cost, new and old _ materials having been craftily blended 
NUINE OLD HOUSE. 

8 bedrooms, 

Electric cooking, ete. 

PADDOCK. 

Immediate Sale Desired 

SMALL FARM OF 70 ACRES An. (now let) COULD BE PURCHASED 
Q E 


Recommended personally with every confidence by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OVER ASHDOWN FOREST 


Equidistant from East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells. 


| 
| 


Erected only six years 

for over 30 years. 
OVER 12 ACRES. 
ROOMS. 
4 bathrooms. 


Fascinating 
4 bathrooms. ! 


Glasshouses. 
thriving orchard. 


OVERLOOKING WEST SUSSEX DOWNS > 


Midway between Petersfield and Petworth. 





EXQUISITELY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE, in late owner’s occupation 
Erected in 1909 in the centre of its MINIATURE ESTATE OF 
UNUSUALLY 
Lounge hall with gallery. 
Electric light. 
Three modern cottages and secondary residence. 
Bowling green. 
Undulating grassland. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 
An immediate inspection is strongly advised by RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, as above 


BEAUTIFUL INTERIOR WITH LARGE 
4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms (two suites), 
Unfailing water supply. Central heating. Garages (4). 
REALLY LOVELY GARDENS. 
Ornamental and forest trees. Kitchen garden and 


NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED 
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FREEHOLD £6,750.—F. L. M 


( kville Street.) Tel.: 


EEHOLD 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PREADILLE, 


week. 





BETWEEN BLETCHINGLEY AND 
CATERHAM 

DMIRABLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE, sub- 

stantially built. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 

yathrooms. Central heating. Main services. 

ige. 2 Cottages. Choice gardens and 11 ACRES. 


use, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
|: Regent 2481. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 





ON THE HILLS NEAR CHELTENHAM 


IGNIFIED STONE-BUILT TUDOR COTSWOLD 
HOUSE, close small village. 8 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
ms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception. Main services. 2 Cottages. 
wutiful gardens and 12% RES. FREEHOLD 
000. Post-war possession. —F. L. = & Co., 
‘kville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Entrance in 

Regent 2481. 


HERTS. BETWEEN ROYSTON AND 
BUNTINGFORD 

1ARMING OLD-WORLD COUNTRY COTTAGE 
RESIDENCE, well modernised. 2 reception, 3 bed- 
us, bath. Main water. Attractive garden 4 ACR 
£2,850. Immediate possession.—F. in 
CER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
rance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





Double | 


ERCER & Co., Sackville | 


MIDWAY BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND 
FARNHAM 

Glorious position near pretty villages of Seale and Puttenham 

LIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 


billiards, 7 principal bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 maids’ 
Main services. 


rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 

Cottage. 3-Car garage. Exceptionally fine grounds, 
| rhododendron walks, orchard, kitchen garden. and 
18 ACRES. FREEHOLD £11,500.—Sole Agents: 


| £11,000. Offers invited. 


F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


WEST SUSSEX 
*TWIXT MIDHURST AND PULBOROUGH 


Unrestricted area. Glorious position facing South Downs. 


EAUTIFUL MODERN [HOME. 4 reception, 

7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms, secondary 
residence. 3 Cottages. Garage. Charming gardens, 
orchard and paddocks. 12% ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Exors’ sale.—F. L. MERCER AND 
Sackville House, 40. Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Co., 
Sackville Street.) 


Regent 2481 


LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 
LOVEty RURAL COUNTRY, vet under 20 miles 

London. 3 large reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
All main services. Garage. Cottage. Charming old- 
world gardens, orchards, and 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
ONLY £5,500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
Regent 2481. 


IN PEACEFUL VILLAGE ON RIVER OUSE 
HUNTINGDON FOUR MILES (buses) 
BEAUTIFUL OLD TUDOR HOUSE, well modernised, 

perfect order. 3 reception, 4 bedrooms, bath. Parquet 
floors. Beautiful old-world garden, 4% ACR 
£4,600.—F. L. MERCER & CO. Seckville 


E. FREEHOLD 
House, 40, 

Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 

Regent 2481. 


Tel.: 
S 





Beauty spot, 
7 bedrooms, 


MALL JACOBEAN MANOR HOUSE. 
35 miles north of London. 3 reception, 


2 bathrooms. Central heating. All mains. Garage and 
eaters we Beautiful gardens and 4 ACRES. 
FREEHOL ,000. Post-war  possession.—F. _L. 
MERCER & Mag Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








‘TTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Regent 4685) 





VALUATIONS 


FURNITURE, and EFFECTS 
valued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 
Conducted in Town and Country 


LY—MAPLE & CO., 5, GRAFTON STREET, 
OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


HOVE, SUSSEX 


(For occupation after the War.) 
FO 


A FINE MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE on 
two floors only, standing well back from the road in 
its own attractive grounds. It is up-to-date with modern 
conveniences and the principal rooms on both have 
parquet floors. The accommodation comprises: 3 good 
reception rooms including a fine oak panelled lounge, 38 bed 
and dressing-rooms, 3 bathrooms and offices. Electric 
light and power and central heating. Garage for 3 cars. 
There is also an Annexe containing 3 additional bedrooms, 
sitting-room, 2 bathrooms, also a garage. 

PROPERTY HAS A FRONTAGE OF ABOUT 

140 FT. AND A DEPTH OF 118 FT. 
Agents : MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond St. W.1. 


THE 


HERTS ‘and ‘MIDDLESEX BORDERS 


5 minutes from Golf Course. 


10 minutes walk from Station, 
TO BE SOLD 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


WITH GARDEN of about '; ACRE. 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 


It contains square Hall, 1 
Modern conveniences. Garage. 


bathroom and _ offices. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £4,000. 


MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street Old Bond 
Street, W.1. 


Agents : 
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qu GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS =aycz~ 


(4; lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) 


Westminster, S.W.1. 


25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., V 











By Order of the Executors. ATTRACTIVELY SITUATED IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF SALOP 


" SUITABLE AS A WEEKEND COTTAGE FOR 
A MIDLAND BUSINESS MAN 


Only 40 miles from BIRMINGHAM 
Built about 14 years ago under the personal supervision 
of an architect to the requirements of a gentleman of 

taste and discrimination. 
conveniently situated, 
comprising : 5 bedrooms (more could be arranged in 
roof), bathroom, vestibule with cloakroom, 2 reception 
rooms, study and loggia and splendid offices. 
Main water and electricity, 
modern drainage. 
COWHOUSE. PIGGERY. 
8 ACRES of undulating and beautifully timbered 
grounds, well laid out in a manner reflecting the 
personality of the late owner. 
21 ACRES of arable land of which 17 are let. 
EARLY POSSESSION 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
AS A WHOLE, OR THE ARABLE LAND MIGHT 
E SOLD SEPARATELY 





Charmingly designed 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
5 ROOMED COTTAGE. 





Further particulars and price from sabia TROLLOPE & SONS, at whose offices the plan may be iencauiel. (7034) 








5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
LONDON, W.1 . IRTIS & ENSON _ Botablshed 1876 








SURREY BUCKS SHROPSHIRE 
| 1% miles of Trout Fishing. 
Near Sutton and Cheam Stations. Half an hour by trainto | Near Bourne Endand High Wycombe. Adjoining an old-world 2 
London. village and only 30 miles from London. & 
hs j A SIXTEENTH CENTURY MANSION 





RESTORED AND MODERNISED | 
| Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, 
and additional secondary bedrooms, with separate stair- 
cases, 3 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity, water and gas. 
Central heating. Commodious brick and tiled stabling. 
Garages. Farmhouse and 5 Cottages. 
CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 6 ACRES 
with beautiful forest trees and choice shrubs. Extensive | 
and fertile kitchen garden walled on three sides and well 
| stocked. Greenhouses and outbuildings. | 
FINELY pa ge PARK WITH TWO CARRIAGE 
DRIVES, ONE TO THE VILLAGE | A GEORGIAN HOUSE 





| facing south, about 200 feet above sea level. 


ee aeenemn _ 135 ACRES 4 reception rooms, is or =e eo 4 bathrooms. 
x IGNED IN THE TUDOR Electric light. Central heating. Garage. Stabling. 5 Cottages. 
E STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms FOR SALE FREEHOLD | The grounds include 2 tennis courts, pond and small wood. 


(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.’s electricity, | wHI SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS 
TH POSSE AFTER THE WAR i 70 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


gas and water. Central heating. Garage. Tennis court. 
Orchard and kitchen garden. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 Further pa 


rticular 
(16,308) | CURTIS & HENSON, 


Orchards, kitchen gardens and land, in all about 


| POSSESSION OF THE MANSION AFTER THE PYAR 


from the Owner’s Agents: | Further particulars of CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 
, Mount Street, W.1. (13,917) | Street, W.1. (15,180) 











SANDERS’ 
WEST COUNTRY SSTATS AGENTS. THE MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH. 








SOUTH DEVON 
On high ground, about 3 miles from Torbay. 
SMALL LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE in ¥%, ACRE GARDEN 


Main services. 2 oak-floored sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms. Good offices, with maids’ 
sitting room. 


VACANT POSSESSION, £2,500 





DEVON 


Exeter 94 miles, Torquay 13 miles. In beautiful country surroundings. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


Stone built and cream washed walls and thatched roof. Entirely newly decorated 
and in perfect condition. 


GROUNDS OF 41, ACRES (3-Acre Paddock) 


Main services, 2 reception rooms, 6 principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, Aga cooker> 
maids’ sitting room. GARAGE (with 4-room flat over). 


A REALLY UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 
OFFERED FOR QUICK SALE AT £5,500 


"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley <p W.1 


yrosvenor 2861. _ Telegrams: ‘Cornishmen, London” 





£5,000 23 ACRES NORTH HANTS 
5 miles from Alton (electric trains). Close to village. 
CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE. 3 reception, billiard room, 2 bath- 
rooms, 10 bedrooms. Main electricity and water. Stabling (4 boxes). Garages. 
Farmery. Nicely wooded grounds and pastureland. 
TRESIDDER & CoO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (12,598) 
£5,500 35 ACRES SOMERSET 
(Part let at £80 per annum) 
1% miles Market Town and station (G.W.R.), 300 feet up. 
PRETTY COUNTRY. CHARMING OLD STONE HOUSE. 8 bedrooms 
(3 fitted h. and c.), bath, 3 reception. Electric light. Good water. Telephone. 
Garages. Useful outbuildings. Inexpensive, but charming grounds, orchard and 

















grassland. , rani POSSESSION OF HOUSE. Inspected and _ highly 
recommenaed, 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,601) 
CHELTENHAM AND NORTH DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES 
COTSWOLDS : 
G. H. BAYLEY & SONS oe 
(Established -— oe of a ES 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.L. 
27, PRO MENADE, CHELTENHAM. (Est. 1884.) EXETER. Tel.: 3204. 




















WARWICKSHIRE AND OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


delightful country on Edgehill. Within 7 miles of Banbury, 13 miles of Stratford-on-Avon, 16 miles of Warwick. 
A FINE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
FOR INVESTMENT AND/OR OCCUPATION 





THE UPTON ESTATE 

UPLANDS HOUSE. A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERNISE 

RESIDENCE 
3 sitting rooms, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Servants’ hall and good domestic offic: 
Main electric light. Central heating. Stabling for 5 horses. Double garage 
MINIATURE PARK OF ABOUT 14 ACRES 
FIVE FARMS, ALLOTMENTS AND ACCOMMODATION LAND 

RENT ROLL OF £660 A YEAR 


Part of the Estate is believed to be underlain by VALUABLE BEDS OF IRONSTO?) 
and HORNTON STONE, and the Mineral Rights are inciuded in the Sale of the Freeho! 
600 ACRES 
Freehold and free from Tithe and Land Tax. 
FOR SALE AS A WHOLE BY PRIVATE TREATY or if not so SOLD, the 
by AUCTION in LOTS at a later date to be advertised. 


Particulars and Plans (price 1/- Control of Paper Order) from the Sole Agents: 


BIDWELL & SONS 


Chartered Surveyors, Land Agents and Auctioneers. 
Head Office: Cambridge, and at Ipswich and Ely, and 


49, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
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WHICH INCLUDES 4 ACRES OF MOST PRODUCTIVE AND PROFITABLE ORCHARD. 


mete JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “ms 
93, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.l. __ 
VACANT POSSESSION IN SEPTEMBER O} OR POSSIBLY EA EARLIER 


A FASCINATING SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


SITUATE IN ENCHANTING OLD-WORLD GARDEN, BRICK WALKS, MANY 
PROLIFIC FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, AND VEGETABLE GARDEN 
RICH IN SOFT FRUIT. 

Situated on edye of picturesque Kentish village on southern slope of Downs, facing due South. 











3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms, cloakroom. Maids’ sitting room, etc. Main water,- 
electricity. Central heating. French wallpapers. Period fireplaces. A gem inside and out- 


2 COTTAGES (excellent gardener in one, would remain and wife help in house); the other 
with electric ity and bathroom. 


4 ACRES. PRICE £7,500 
Photos and full partic ulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (32,354), 
YR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION NEWBURY 


Within 4 miles of the station, and a frequent bus service passes the property. Lovely views over the Kennet Valley to the Hants and Wilts Downs. 


N ATTRACTIVE BRICK AND |! PICTURESQUE GROUNDS, WOODLAND 
TILED HOUSE WALK, SMALL SHEET OF ORNAMENTAL 


| WATER. 
h South and West aspect. 480 feet above sea level. | 
j 











FARMHOUSE and 35 ACRES are 
let on yearly tenancy, but vacant 
possession of house and grounds 
and 2 cottages will be given on 
completion. 


bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Entrance lodge. h 


COTTAGES, STABLING, FARMERY. 
MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


ATER PUMPED BY ELECTRICITY, 

BUT MAIN WATER NEAR BY. Full particulars of Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON 

AND BARTON, Newbury; and JOHN D. Woop 
AND CO., as above. (10,686) 





CENTRAL HEATING. 
NORTH ‘HERTFORDSHIRE- CAMBRIDGESHIRE > 
BORDERS 


45 miles from London. 


AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
OF JUST OVER 5 ACRES 








(he HOUSE in GOOD REPAIR and THOROUGHLY MODERNISED contains hall. 
uukroom, 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, ete. Electric light (own plant). 
Company’s water. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS, FRUIT STORE, COWHOUSE, GARAGE, ETC. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 
POSSESSION IN ABOUT 6 MONTHS 
Inspected by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 6341. 











I] 





(41,660) 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 
Central (Established 1799) Telegrams: 
sooaeey? AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


are receiving many enquiries 
FROM 


ACTIVE PURCHASERS FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


Up to £10,000, with possession 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Vendors and their Solicitors are invited to communicate with : FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. CENtral 9344/5/6/7. 








‘Gane BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY me 











0152-3 
T LOOKING AHEAD =e a 

'OSS-ON-WYE, HEREFORD (3 miles GLOUCESTERSHIRE Wik tans Sa as Pee ee fone RESIDENCE AN 

from Wye Valley). OTTER HUNTING. | OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST tions to sell_2 CHARMING DEVO! stern 


SHING. 600 feet up. Sandy soil. | PERFECT SPECIMEN OF TUDOR | COTTAGE in a beautiful part of the DORSET-SOMERSET BORDERS 

Nis agg yee Beautiful position, not ARCHITECTURE dating from 1470 | Coastal area near Kingsbridge, with safe 

7 ~ —_ hall, 2 reception, 4 bed- | onwards, and of great historic interest. | bathing and sandy beach and which has ATTRACTIVE STONE RESIDENCE 
feck yathroom. Absolutely labour-savi ing, | Completely modernised and having all | been described in well-known journals as a in nice garden, approached by drive. 
ect condition throughout. Polished | main services. 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, | typical example of rural Devon; near —_ hall, 2 good reception, 6 bedrooms, 





lar = floors. All washerless chromium | 2 baths, excellent. offices. Completely | pretty little village with shopping facilities; | Gas, but electric light available 
Sanitary fittings. Central heating. labour saving. Nice old gardens, paddock | large lounge, dining room, 3 bedrooms, | @fter war. 65 ACRES (50 Grass) of 
tric light. Septic drainage. Garage, | #4 orchard. Together with good pastures | 2 bathrooms. Main electric light and main excellent level land and very good build- 
. ptic drainage. Garage. | watered by stream. | drainage. Extremely pretty garden with | ings; ~{ ermal, iceman t yay Ry =o: bone 
) IRNLY J 3D COW SE | Crazy steps, dwarf walls; now a mass of | $!Ze and Class of property in great deman 
LOVELY GARDENS OF 1 ACRE AND TREE GL Gao eae | daffodils, ete, Also kitchen garden, fruit | and so difficult to secure. 
Rates only £14 p.a. TRICITY INSTALLED | garden; together with 11 ACRES, affording FREEHOLD £6,000 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 4 | very fine sites for future es. | ¥ 
M) ATE POSSESSIO? 24 ACRES ALL FOR £3,000 FREEHOLD | STOCK OPTIONAL 
FREEHOLD £3,600 FREEHOLD, POSSESSION, ONLY | Possession at end of European War. | 
a gee é ; _. , £6,250 . | Full descriptive details of the Sole Agents : BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDR 
ALL, HORSLEY &YBALDRY, as above. Immediate inspection strongly advised. BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. | 184, Brompton Road, S8.W.3. (iam 0152). 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GRSSUENON se. LONDON, W.1 


RURAL BERKSHIRE 


40 minutes London by express trains 





BEAUTIFUL XVIith CENTURY HOUSE. 8 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception. Wealth of 
old oak, open fireplaces. Main water and _ electricity. 
Radiators throughout. Garage and_ useful buildings. 
Delightful garden and pasture. 10 ACRES. A place of 


singular charm. 
£8,500 FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


12 bedrooms, 4 


Set within lovely 
court 


WILSON & CO. 





BEAUTIFUL PART OF 


500 ft. up with glorious views. 


REMARKABLY BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE OF JACOBEAN 
CHARACTER 
bathrooms, 3 
panelled reception rooms. 
Central heating. 
old gardens with hard 
and splendid kitchen garden. 
Pasture and woodland. 
Small farmery and 5 cottages. 
Long road frontages. 
A SINGULARLY CHARMING 
ESTATE OF 83 ACRES 
(with post-war possession) 
FOR SALE AT A MOST 
MODERATE PRICE 


Sole Agents: 


finely 


Main services. 


WILSON & CO., 


Qrosvenor 
1441 





SUSSEX 





d 
Ll Te 
‘sO OCEORE 





23, Mount Street, W.1. 











CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


_ OF _ SHREWSBURY (Tel. : 2061) 


WOODED SOUTH SHROPSHIRE IRE ESTATE 
400 ACRES. £15,000 

yee RESIDENCE, lovely situation, High up, 
miles Church Stretton. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

electric light, Central heating. Cottages. b “Farms (let). 

Woodlands and stream. Ideal sporting property without 

heavy upkeep. 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


~—s DORSETSHIRE. £10,000. 


VERY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY of | 
ACRES. 


about 15 end of war.) 
Main electricity. 


Farmery. 


(Possession at 
Hall, 4 rec., 10 bed, 4 bathrooms. 
Centra] heating. Beautiful grounds. 2 Cottages. 
_CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
SOUTH HEREFORDSHIRE. £5,500. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE (STONE BUILT). 2 miles 
good town. Secluded in very pretty village. 3 good 
reception, 8 bedrooms, bath. Main electricity. Splendid 
garages, stables, barn, etc. Lovely old grounds, etc. 
4, ACRES or with 10 ACRES, £6,500. Possession. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 











With nearly a mile of Salmon and Trout Fishing. 


S. RADNORSHIRE. 900 ACRES ESTATE 





EORGIAN MANOR HOUSE 


in lovely 
Llandrindod 
Acetylene lighting. 
Garage, etec., and 
Inn, 


(near station, 6 miles from 
3 good rec., 6-7 bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Excellent water. Cottage. Barn. 
farmery. Gardens. 7 small Farms, 
in all about 900 ACRES, £15,500 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury 


position. 
Wells). 


woodlands, ete., 


THE AGENTS FOR THE W WEST 


WEST MO NTGOMERYSHIRE 
188 ACRES. £6,950 


RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING FARM. Glorious 
spot, near market town. Excellent house, 6-7 bedrooms, 


bath, 3 reception. Electricity. Central heat.“ Aga 
cooker. Cottage. Farm buildings. Good land (let): 
| woodlands. 


| 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


A VERY FINE COTSWOLD MANOR 
HOUSE WITH 124 ACRES, £17,000. 


THE RESIDENCE, OF GREAT CHARACTER, is 
built in the traditional style of stone with mullioned 
windows and large rooms, and is full of interesting features. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
“‘Aga’’ cooker, main electricity, central heating. Two 
cottages. Home Farm. Lovely old garden and good land. 


IN ALL ABOUT 124 ACRES 
Possession by arrangement. 


Full details from the Agents : CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS 
AND HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


_(1/6 per line. 








AUCTIONS 
BEAUTIFUL WEALD OF KENT 
Between Maidstone and Ashford. 
“WOODSDEN,” HEADCORN, a typical 
Elizabethan Manor House equipped with all 
modern conveniences, attractive Grounds, 
Agricultural Buildings, excellent Pasture and 
productive Arable, in all 44 ACRES. Vacant 
Possession. To be offered by AUCTION at 
MAIDSTONE on MAY 18, 1944. 
Particulars of the Auctioneers, 
ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, 
WINCH & SONS 
Ashford, Kent. 
HEREFORDSHIRE 
In the Parish of St. Weonards, about 12 miles 
from Hereford, 7 from Monmouth and 9 from 
Ross-on-Wye. 
RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., 
are instructed by the Personal Representatives 
of Capt. R. H. O. Capper, deceased, to SELL 
by AUCTION, in one lot, at HEREFORD 
on WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 1944, the 
delightful Freehold Residential and Agri- 
cultural Property known as THE NORTH- 
GATE ESTATE, comprising an attractive 
Country House containing spacious hall, 
3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms and the usual 
offices. Electricity. Radiators. Water by 
gravitation. Gardener’s cottage. Farmery. 
Also an adjoining Farm and Woodlands, the 
whole extending to an area of about 240 Acres 
of which 79 are in hand, 40 woodlands, and 
the remainder let. There is a large quantity 
of valuable Standing Timber (chiefly Oak) 
which is included in the Sale. Early Possession 
of the House, Land in Hand, and Woodlands 
will be given. 
Particulars with Plan may be had of Messrs. 
GWYNNE JAMES & SON, Solicitors, or the 
Auctioneers, both of HEREFORD. 


FOR SALE 


BLACKMORE VALE. SOMERSET AND 
DORSET BORDER. Sale by Private 
Treaty. Charming stone-built Residence in 
country village. 3 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Excellent stabling, 
garage. Two cottages. Good garden and 
orchard. Early possession of most of the 
property. Apply to: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

SHER. Modern easily-run House in lovely 

surroundings. 5 bed, 2 bath, lounge, 
dining-room, y playroom, kitchen. 
Double garage. Built-in furniture. About 
acre charming garden. £6,000 freehold.— 

















Box 910. 
[RELAND. Sporting and residential pro- 
perties. Estates managed. STOKES AND 


QUIREE, M.1.A.A., 33, Kildare Street, Dublin. 
Also at Clonmel and Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 


FOR SALE 


CHILTERNS (Highest), 36 miles London 
main line, on bus-route. Immediate 
possession Freehold Model House of Character 
built for maximum convenience and comfort 
regardless of expense. 3 large bedrooms (built- 
in cupboards), 3 bath, w.c. and dressing-room 
suites, 2 large reception (one 15 ft. high with 
balcony), maid’s room, 2 additional lavatories, 
kitchen with built-in cupboards, rubber floor, 
stainless sink, Aga cooker, domestic boiler, 
heating boiler, larder with refrigerator, drying- 
room, large garage and outhouses. Concealed 
lighting, decorations as new, enamelled walls, 
some strip-oak floors, some fitted carpets, 
1% acre garden with over £500 worth orna- 
mental trees, fruit trees and flowering shrubs. 
Central heating throughout, main water and 
rain water, electricity, 3 telephones. New 
curtains and carpets’ from best pre-war 
materials. £10, 000 or offer.—Box 90 Be 


RUIT LANDS. For sale ina pleasant pi part 
of Essex, where apple orchards have been 
extensively developed during the past 15 years, 
a field of about 5 acres well suited for the 
purpose. Good frontage to a main road, and 
main water and electricity available. Ideal 
site for a house. Freehold. Price £500.— 
Apply for details to: conn | & BALcH, 
Chartered Surveyors, Witham, Essex. 


EREFORDSHIRE. Attractive modern 

Freehold House for sale. Possession. 
1 acre garden, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, usua! 
offices. H. & c. water, central heating. 
Garage. 5 miles nearest town. Own lighting 
plant. £3,600. No agents.—Box 886. 


HERTS, OXHEY. Charming Residence 

for sale with vacant possession. 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c.s, 2 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, studio. About half an 
acre ornamental garden. Price £4,250 free- 
hold.—VicTorR Stmmons & Co., LTD. 
Aldenham Road, Bushey, Herts 
Watford 2459). 











’ A, 
(Tel. : 


ENT, in the favourite Tenterden district. 

Charming small Residential Estate, about 
133 acres. Exceptionally attractive and 
substantially built residence, 5 principal 
bedrooms, dressing room, bath, 4 servants’ 
bedrooms, lounge hall, 2 reception, billiard 
room and excellent offices. 2 detached Cot- 





tages, excellent outbuildings. 133 acres 
meadow, arable and woodland. Freehold 
£7,500. Possession.—GEERING & COLYER, 
Ashford, Kent. 

SOMERSET, “WEST. Rectory, 3 recep- 


tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bath, etc., kitchen and usual Offices. 
garden. Garage, barn, etc. 1 
Daily bus.—Miss HAL, The 
Tolland, Taunton. 


_ Small 
acre in all. 
Old Rectory, 


_ Min. 3 lines.) _ 


FOR SALE 


TAINES AREA. Vacant possession 
owner’s Flat, large house with established 
rents. Small compact self-contained estate of 
about 3% acres with building sites for houses 





_WANTED 


ANYWHERE (ALMOST) 
MILES OF LONDON 


WITHIN 60 
8. 


Wy: We OF 
N.W. considered, but preference given to 
Winchester district or between Winchester 


or flats. On river Thames. Bargain at £6,000 and Newbury. Most urgently wanted to 
freehold. No agents. Write: Box 911 purchase by lady who has just sold own 
UFFOLK (Ipswich 4% miles, Station property, well appointed House of 8-9 bed- 

1 mile). Attractive and well-placed t0oms with really attractive established 


Residence, in quiet, unspoilt situation. Fine 
lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Constant hot water. 
Main electricity. 
accommodation. 
grounds and _ park-like 


12 acres. Freehold. £5,000, including ‘‘Aga’’ 
cooker. Possession.—Woopcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 








SUSSEX, EAST. Favourite residential area. 
Close to golf, shops and cinema. 
Residence of Character, weli built and planned. 
Hall, 2 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
modern offices. All main services. Garage. 
Inexpensive grounds 1% acres. £5,250 with 
immediate vacant possession. Recommended 
by RODERICK T. INNES, Estate Offices, Crow- 
borough (Tel. 46). 
SUSSEX, WEST, near Arundel. For sale, 
Detached Residence (house and annexe). 
6 bed, 3 bath, 2 reception, ground-floor toilet. 
Maid’s sitting-room. Garage, etc. Central 
heating. About 1% acres of woodland. Price 
£3,250 freehold. Apply: EYEARS, Estate 
Agent, 32, Southgate, Chichester (Tel. 2851). 
W42LEs. NORTH, close L.M.S. main line 
station. Delightful sea-shore situation 











with magnificent views. Good oe Stone- 








garden and if possible small field or orchard 


and cottage or two. 
£12,000. Possession by March, 


F 
(Tel.: May fair 6341. ) 





Price up to £10,000— 
1945. 


Please 


> of . send full particulars and photograph if 
oa oe Reg Ree possible to: Mrs. G., c/o JOHN D. Woop 
paddocks, nearly AND Co (AFH), 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 


Specialists, F. L. MERCE 


R & CO., who for 


over half a ‘century have deat solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in ee 
TEP 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENU 








COUNTRY HOUSE OWNERS! 


A 


PRICE REALLY WORTH ACCEPT- 


ING is 


immediately obtainable through 


Messrs. WELLESLEY-SMITH & Co., who having 


exclusively specialised in such 
over 30 years are in touch wit! 
largest clientele of purchasers. 


sroperties s for 


one of the 


Houses with 


4-8 bedrooms in good condition are in urgent 


demand. Evacuation Offices, 
Street, Reading. Tel.: 4112. 











17, Blagrave 


Near 


buiit Detached Residence, 3-4 ent., 5 bed- rong peg Byes pono yp Bt ver d to 
rooms, 2 modern tiled bathrooms, excellent 8 egy Ty " 
purchase small Modern or Modernised HP use, 

domestic offices, no cellars or attics. Exquisite drooms, 2-3 sitting-rooms, _ kit«ien 
decorations and fittings. Electric light and Electricity and mat a a , ng ‘ith 
power, telephone, main water and drainage. fruit aa. 1 Pn peed Price £9 500. 
Garage for 3 cars and large dry loft. Approx. — “""rdiywell aoa, eect Cae, ers ; 
¥ acre including fruit and kitchen gardens, y 12 een ener, Pon — 

greenhouse, etc. £3,900 freehold. Early Home COUNTIES. Would you sei: our 
possession. Replies to BOx 22, OSBORNE- house if an eee | good rice 
PEACOCK Co., LTD., 11, Piccadilly, Man- were offered? JOHN D. WOOD & 0. 
chester. sd By fp f —_ for on a“ 
ma ouses in all parts-of the countr; ©U 

WANTED especially in the Home Counties. The d: nd 

- is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 si 2&- 

Country. Middle-aged lady (widow) rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at; °es 
wants Lodge or Cottage on gentleman’s ranging from £4, to about £10 20. 


estate. Electricity fitted. Would care for 
owner’s dogs, pets, etc., take messages peri- 
odically if owner away. Reply particulars : 
MRS. W., c/o MRS. WRIGHT, Spear Cottage, 
Dinton, Salisbury. 


Vacant session within 
required in most cases. 


send particulars and photogra 


phs 


12 mont! 
If interested, p 28¢ 


important) oe — ey Square, Lo: 9, 


W.1. marked “‘A 





HOME. COUNTIES. No Commission 
required. One hour London, near station. 
A Furnished House, 3/4 bedrooms, 
20 guineas per week. Details to dy, a ai 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount St, W.1 


KENT, SUSSEX or ESSEX. For post ‘at 
Wanted to purchase, 

HOUSE, (3-5 bed,) with 2-3 act 

t B,” TRESIDDER Co., 77 


Occupation. 
PERIO 


‘ Major 
Audley Street, W.1 


“y 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 





<ensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 
ined a tei 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 a 
UPPER REACHES OF THE THAMES on 


Overlooking the famous Quarry Woods and with exclusive river frontage with good boathouse and balcony. 


REALLY CHARMING 
GROUNDS 


THIS FASCINATING 
PROPERTY 


With hard tennis court, ornamental 
garden, woodland walk, in all about 


ith hall, 3 good reception, 8 bed and 
essing rooms, bathroom. Complete 
offices. Servants’ hall. 


R 
COMPANIES’ MAINS. 5 ACRES 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


vod cottage with three rooms, bath- 
room. Entrance {lodge. a r 

: With Early Possession 

GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 


)VERED BADMINTON COURT. S.W.1. Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806 








FACING AN HISTORIC GREEN c.2 | KENT as ESHER AND WEYBRIDGE .¢3 
NEAR RICHMOND p 
ithin one minute’s walk of frequent bus service connecting | 14 miles from London, within 3 minutes’ walk station. A HOME OF REAL CHARM AND 
» station, whence City and West End is reached 20/25 minutes. Electric trains to City and West End. CHARACTER 


Occupying a choice position near several first-class golf courses. 





XVIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


WITH A GRINLING GIBBONS STAIRCASE AND 
BEAUTIFUL PANELLING 


FINE PERIOD HOUSE WITH HISTORIC 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. The RESIDENCE is designed in the Tudor style and 
ASSOCIATIONS Maids’ sitting room. lavishly fitted throughout. . 
8 beautiful reception rooms, boudoir, 7 principal bedrooms, | 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, maids’ | ALL MAIN’ SERVICES. GARAGE & OUTBUILDINGS. | yall, 3 reception, 8 bed (5 with h. and c.), 2 bathrooms. 
bath. Excellent offices including maids’ sitting room. All ATTRACTIVE MATURED GROUNDS of about Main drainage, Co.’s electric light, gas and water. Garage. 
| 














main services. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. PICTURESQUE GARDEN with kitchen garden, fruit 
¢ Chauffeur’s flat. Gardener’s cottage. 2 ACRES trees, lily pond, small stream, in all about 
) BEAUTIFUL OLD-WORLD GROUNDS of about 
| 6 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEROLS S5/008 1 ACRE FOR SALE[FREEHOLD 
: Inspected and o£ nay oypreeed as a most gracious SUITABLE FOR ANY COMMERCIAL PURPOSE. 
| ome Dy the Agents ; Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 
HaRROps LTp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. Harrops LTD., nm. ea oengey Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: enslngton 1490. Ezin. 809.) (Tel. Kensington 1490.) S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 80 7.) 
c.3 
KENT NORTH HAMPSHIRE wa 
30 minutes from City and West End. 
Convenient to a station, electric railway, and within easy reach of common Handy for Basingstoke and Farnham 


and open spaces. 


A/S 
46 amie 





WELL APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE DESIGNED IN ELIZABETHAN 





STYLE With hall, 3 reception rooms 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete offices. 
Hall, lounge, dining room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER. 
I 1E F 2. 
RAGE. MAIN DRAINAGE. COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS AND GARAGE FOR 
WATER. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS WITH TERRACE, KITCHEN GARDEN, LAWNS, ete. 
LL-MATURED AND SECLUDED GARDEN, PARTLY WALLED, FLOWER iv alliahout 


4S, KITCHEN GARDEN, LAWNS, LARGE NUMBER OF FRUIT TREES. 


IN ALL NEARLY AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE 


7%, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £6,000 


, Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 
ially recommended by: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: 1490. Extn. 806.) 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 80 7.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L, F.AI. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. 








FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS. 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.L., F.A.. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON: 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE NICELY 
SITUATED 
in beautiful tree-lined and plantatio: 
bordered avenue, 
IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE 
ORDER THROUGHOUT. 


4 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms (1 fitted shower and 


spray). 







For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, O 


BOURNEMOUTH 


f ae * 
a te rat © 


so 


Within easy reach of the centre of the Town. 


oe, 


PE eR. 


ona 


1d Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


oe 
Reread 
Sere: +1 





Dining room with fireplace in oak panellec 
recess and oak-beamed ceiling. 


Large lounge. Morning room with oa! 


parquet floor. 

Gent.’s Cloaks and W.C. 
KITCHEN AND COMPLETE OFFICES. 
TWO BRICK-BUILT GARAGES. 

GREENHOUSE. 
ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 
DELIGHTFUL WELL-KEPT GARDE) 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 





ON THE FRINGE OF THE 


NEW FOREST 


DORSET 


About 1 mile from a popular gelf course, about 8 miles from 


Bournemouth. 


1% miles from a market town. and about! 14 miles from 


Bournemouth. 


A COMFORTABLE SMALL MODERN 


RESIDENCE 


occupying a secluded position away from the. main road. 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, kitchen. 
Spacious outbuildings. 


electric lighting. 


ORNAMENTAL AND KITCHEN GARDENS,ORCHARD, 
PADDOCK, in all about 


4 ACRES 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


MORE LAND MAKING UP TO ABOUT 16 ACRES 
CAN BE OBTAINED IF REQUIRED. 


Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Main 


WELL-APPOINTED SMALL MODERN 


IN PERFECT CONDITION 


RESIDENCE 


THROUGHOUT. 


3 bedrooms (fitted basins h. & c.), bathroom, roomy dining 


| room, small lounge, entrance hall, sun lounge, good kitchen. 


SMALL WELL-KEPT 


| GARAGE, COMPANIES’ ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


GARDEN. 


PRICE £2,750 FREEHOLD 


including certain furniture, fitted carpets, curtains, 


fittings, etc. 


| Inspected and recommended by : Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old 


Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 


NEAR LYMINGTON, HANTS 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCI 


occupying @ nice sunny position on the outskirts of the town. 


bedrooms (all fitted lavatory basins), 4 bathrooms, 


4 reception rooms. 


Kitchen and offices. 


Central heating. All main services. 


GARAGE. 


SEMI-DETACHED COTTAGE. 


WELL MATURED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


3 ACRES 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 


Bournemouth. 





DORSET 


SUITABLE FOR OCCUPATION OR FOR A PRIVATE HOTEL 


In an excellent residential neighbourhool, with private entrance to a popular 18-hole 


Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links. 
Bournemouth. 


Only 7 miles from 


Within 1 mile from Ilfracombe. 


TO BE SOLD WITH POSSESSION 6 MONTHS AFTER 
CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES WITH GERMANY 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY WITH COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE 


IN PERFECT CONDITION, AND 


FITTED WITH 
CONVENIENCES 

6 principal bedrooms, 5 maids’ rooms, dressing room, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, 

housekeeper’s bedroom, oak-panelled entrance hall, studio or workshop, flower room, 


ALL UP-TO-DATE 


servants’ hall, kitchen and complete domestic offices. 


Company’s electric light. 


rooms. 


Main water and drainage. 
windows in alisitting rooms. 3 Heated garages. 

Heated range of greenhouses, 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


are of unusual charm and character, and are a special feature of the property. 


Excellent cottage and chauffeur’s | 
fruit room, potting shed. 


Central heating. Vita glass 


They 


are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, lily garden (designed and laid out by 
R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous borders, beautiful shady walks, 
shrubberies, and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden; natural miniature lake and 


boathouse, artistic summer-house; full-sized croquet lawn, bordered by clipped yew 
hedges; walled kitchen garden, etc.; the whole extending to an area of just over 


13 ACRES 


For full particulars and price apply; Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth, 


NORTH DEVON 


Standing 450 feet up and commanding marine views. 


TO BE SOLD 
A STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


IN GOOD STATE OF REPAIR 
8 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen, ample domestic offices, dairy, 


wine stores. 
Stabling, garage for 5 or 6 cars, pigsty, 4 greenhouses, lodge. 
Private electric plant, company’s water. 


IN ALL 


PRODUCTIVE GARDENS, FRUIT TREES, PASTURE AND ARABLE LANDS 


ABOUT 


7’, ACRES 
PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AND GARDENS OF ABOUT 1% ACRES 


ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 
For particulars, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





4 miles from,,Aberfoyle in the Rob Roy Country, 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


IN PERFECT CONDITION 
THROUGHOUT. 


6 principal bed and dressing rooms, 

3 fitted bathrooms, and_maids’ bathroom, 

servants’ bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 

lounge, servants’ hall, kitchen and 
complete offices. 


Parquet flooring throughout the house. 
Private electric lighting. Central 
heating. 


PERTHSHIRE 


Commanding fine views over delightful Highland scenery. 











For detailed particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and 117, Western Road, Brighton 1. 


Standing above Loch Ard, one of the most beautiful Lochs in Scotland. 


Garage and chauffeur’s house, cottag. 
Boathouse and Right of Brown Tré 
Fishing on Loch Ard. 


THE GARDENS AND 
ARE WELL 


GROUN! 
LAID OUT AN. 
MAINTAINED, AND INCLUD! : 
LAWNS, HARD TENNIS COUR 
GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, TW 
HEATED GREENHOUSES, VINER ; 
PEACH HOUSE, ORCHARD, Ei‘ 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO A 
AREA OF ABOUT 


6% ACRES 











FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 










































¥ 


71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 


LOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 





ARMY AND 
LOYAL AIR FORCE AGENTS 


‘he business of Cor & Co., 
‘rmy Agents since 1758, was 
ncorporated with Lloyds Bank 
n 1923. 

As Official Agents to the War 
)ffice and Air Ministry, Cox’s 

King’s Branch, 6 Pall Mall, 

.W.1, can issue Pay for Officers 
‘*hose units are in their Agency 
nd credit it direct to their 
ccounts. 

Pay and Allowances may also 
e credited to accounts at any 
sranch of the Bank. 

Special facilities for the 
neashment of cheques, etc., 
re available for Officers at all 
tranches of Lloyds Bank at 
1ome, in India, and at their 
.gents in the Near East and 
lsewhere. 

Lloyds Bank has Branches 
throughout Englandand Wales, 
neluding Offices at or near all 
Army and Royal Air Force 
Centres, and also in India. 





Head Office : 











PREPARE FOR 


SHEARING NOW 


15%. 


MORE WOOL 


MECHANISED 
dug hiad ma if 


I 


mus 


ady 


anc 


me 
ing 
thr 
Ag 


( 


CLI 
THE 


l" 





st come first. 
ised to anticipate your clipping 
shearing machine require- 
ts well in advance of the shear- 
eason. Place your order NOW 
ugh your usual Implement 
t, Ironmonger or Saddler. 


SHEARING 


RtETE ~_ 
. 





You will be well 


\operStewart 
WORLD-RENOWNED FOR 


‘NG AND SHEARING MACHINES 


OPER-STEWART ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 








AMONDS UP 100% 
‘INGLY HIGH PRICES paid for 
AMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES, 
900. Call, Post or Phone Mayfair 
Cash paid immediately. 
NDEN & . 
NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
“irst Jewellers in Now Bond Stree. 
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‘Thanks to the care and courtesy of............... my . 4 
modest requirements in respect of FOUR SQUARE os | 
have been met ever since I was called up for military ’ | 
duty in September, 1939. ae 

But I am prompted to write to express my un- 
bounded admiration for the way in which you have 
been able to maintain the FOUR SQUARE standard 
condition. It is still a joy to fijl the old pipe and relax. 

When I can sit back and read your advertisements in 
PUNCH and blow a smoke ring or two, I feel that the 
heart of the Empire still beats with a steady throb.”’ 





This letter from a Lt.-Col. in the Middle East is one of many similar appre 
ciations of FOUR SQUARE which may be inspected at our factory. 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS 


In six different blends 
Virginias & Mixtures 
DOBIE & SON LTD... PAISLEY, 


GEORGE SCOTLAND 








| 





S 





FOREST TREE 


EUROPEAN & JAPANESE LARCH 
DOUGLAS FIR, SCOTCH FIR 
HAZEL, BEECH, ASH, OAK, 
and all Forest Trees and Covert Plants 


Ww DA Sink int Witt 


Large quantities to offer. Special quotations and 
samples on application to 


D.STEWART & Son, Ltd. 


Ferndown Nurseries, near Wimborne, Dorset 
Telegrams : STEWART, FERNDOWN Telephone: FERNDOWN 5 
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DSS OSA SOOO OOO AO Oe Oi Wier 


BOs wi 








he Farmer hows 


He is a discriminating buyer and 
needs dependable power at all times 
throughout the year for operating 
barn machinery — pumps — genera- 
tors — milking machines — root 
cutters—hay elevators, etc. To him 
there is no introduction needed for 
the Petter range of power units from 
1} B.H.P. upwards. 


he can always rely on Qii'y 


* H 
y, 
ts 


LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH. ENGLAND. 






KZ 


PETTERS 
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Mr. Chase 


Mr. Gardener 


9, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 


MAY. 
DEAR Mr. GARDENER, 

I wonder how many of you are 
devotees of the little-grown Aubergine 
or Egg-plant. In the ordinary way it is 
a chancy crop, dependent on a warm 
summer and no late frosts as it is not 
at all hardy; using cloches it becomes 
merely a matter of choice. 


Egg Plants—Very Tasty, 
Very Sweet 


In these days, when variety in meals 
is so difficult to obtain, I strongly 
recommend this vegetable as a pleasant 
occasional breakfast dish. The seeds 
can be sown now singly I in. apart, ? in. 
deep and, of course, covered at once 
with a cloche, the ends of which are 
tightly sealed with sheets of glass. 

Substantially the aubergine is of the 
same habit as the tomato and requires 
the same treatment. Pinch out the 
growing point of the plants when 6 ins. 
high and limit the fruits to four per 
plant. Subsequently remove all side- 
shoots. Syringe regularly with warm 
water until the flowers come into bloom, 
and resume syringing when the fruits 
begin to form. 


Try New Zealand Spinach 


Some of my many—very welcome— 
correspondents have written extolling 
the virtues of New Zealand Spinach. 
I agree; this is another vegetable far 
too little grown. It never goes to seed 
and remains unaffected by the hottest 
weather, though it is likely to be cut 
by frost if uncovered. Sow at once if 
you mean to grow some, as it is not 
too early in the coldest districts. Two 
or three seeds should be put in stations 
2 ft. apart, covered with an inch of soil 
and the seedlings subsequently thinned 
to one per station. The plants will 
creep in all directions and finally cover 
the ground with a mat of tender leaves. 
Did you know that New Zealand 
Spinach is not acid and can be eaten 
by those to whom the ordinary varieties 
are a mild form of poison? 


Cloche-Success with 
Marrows 


Now is the time to plant out green 
house-raised marrow plants if you have 
not already done so. Space 2 ft. 6 ins. 
apart and keep them covered with 
cloches as long as possible. Some 
prefer the trailing sort and some the 
bush; the former can be trained up 
poles or a trellis, but my personal 
choice is for the bush, and a new excel- 
lent variety is Stonor’s Universal. I 
can supply a few packets at Is. per 
packet. 


‘*¢ Golden Rule”’ for 
Tomatoes 


In the North you will be just putting 
out your plants under cloches, and my 
last letter will have given you any hints 
you need. Those of you who were able 
to plant out last month will be starting 
to water. Bear in mind that correct 
watering is the most important single 
factor in successful tomato-growing. 
Badly set fruit, weak plants, cracked 
fruit—half the ills to which tomatoes 
are heirs can be brought about by 
unhealthy growth due to bad watering. 
Though perfection is necessarily the 
prerogative of the expert and comes 
only with experience there is, at any 
rate, one golden rule which serves as a 
valuable guide—‘‘ water copiously and 
seldom rather than little and often.” 
In the ordinary way once every five or 
six days is enough. 


Nett Cha~<— 
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Sophisticate 


High marks for styling go to 


this Laeta Ramage suit in 


Moygashel ...a suit of which New Note 
vou'll say, ‘‘ Can't think how | ; 
did without 1” Bodice and skirt meet by 


special arrangement in this Laeta 
10 coupons fs 
P 65/4 Ramage dress of Movgashel 
Fabric. Two colours are used 
discreetly . . . successfully. 
“ 
7 couposs £5 .4. 8° \ 
i mm vi Od 
Dh 
BGS ti g (Ww 
/ ce 
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Distributors to the Trade: 


STRELITZ LTD .. 222 REGENT STREET . LONDON .. W.t 
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MRS. DAVID MACINDOE 


Mrs. David Macindoe, whose marriage took place last month, is the younger daughter of Captain 

Cuthbert and Lady Eileen Orde, of Spoode House, Edenbridge, Kent. Her husband, Major D. H. 

Macindoe, Royal Artillery, is the son of Mr. and Mrs. P. A. Macindoe, of Oak Acre, Stoke Poges, 
Buckinghamshire 
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PARKS FOR THE PEOPLE 


IR NOEL CURTIS-BENNETT, as chair- 
man of the National Playing Fields 
Association, recently discussed a proposal 
that our National Parks, if and when 

they emerge from the welter of our war-time 
confusion, should be regarded as memorials to 
the fallen in this war. Such a dedication of the 
unsullied beauties of the land for which they 
died wouid be both fitting and proper. For it 
is well to realise that we shall not be all of one 
mind with regard to the nature of the Parks 
or as to the uses to which they should be 
dedicated. The preservation of natural beauty 
from disfigurement and undesirable develop- 
ment and the protection of the wild life of 
large areas are matters about which we can all 
agree in theory. 

It is when we come to the provision of 
public access and ‘‘recreational facilities in the 
widest sense”’ that the sparks may begin to fly. 
Some of us hope that there may be room for a 
few nature reserves at any rate which will be of 
unusual interest to the naturalist and to which 
the public will not expect to have unfettered 
access. But these will not be the National Parks 
proper, and it is perhaps unfortunate that in 
some other countries the two ideas have been 
confounded. Fortunately for a generation past 
our people have been learning the value of walk- 
ing, climbing, swimming, rowing, camping and 
caravanning as modes of recreation and they 
will certainly look to the National Parks to pro- 
vide them. But many of these activities, unlike 
rambling, need organisation—and there must 
be centres from which the more desultory forms 
of recreation can be started upon. Sir Noel 
Curtis-Bennett tells us that in the National 
Forest Park of Argyllshire the National Playing 
Fields Association has provided a camping site 
and places for the playing of games by the 
thousands of young men and women of Glasgow 
who spend their holidays there. There will 
presumably be many such camps, and many 
hostels and ports of call for ramblers on a 
smaller scale. 

But what of those recreations which Sir 
Noel calls ‘‘amusements of a mechanical kind”’ ? 
Are they to be included in, or excluded from, 
National Parks ? Sir Noel Curtis-Bennett sug- 
gests that “‘if there are to be amusements of a 
mechanical kind, they should be segregated 
preferably at the very entrance to the park.’’ 
But not everyone is Snowdonia-minded, nor 
necessarily wishes to spend his holidays on the 
Broads or among the seaboard clifts and coves 
of Cornwall. There are many whose recreations 
are the sort which Blackpool and Southend have 
set themselves to satisfy. It may be suggested, 
therefore, that the Southends and Blackpools 
be allowed to surround themselves with areas 
laid out to satisfy the tastes of their clients, and 
the more normal National Parks be confined to 
satisfying those of less gregarious minds. It 
will be remembered that the Brighton Corpora- 
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tion worked out some years ago a paradise of 
racecourses, stadiums, tennis courts, golf 
courses, camping sites, shooting ranges, fun 
fairs and what not with which they proposed 
to surround themselves and enrich the coffers. 
The plans conflicted with those of Brighton’s 
neighbours who valued the beauty and seclusion 
of the South Downs. But there are many other 
parts of the country where it might be done 
without destroying a real National Park. 


THE BUDGET AND THE FARMER 


HE Chancellor’s Budget speech, in so far 
as it referred to agriculture, showed that 
the Government is not unaware of some at least 
of the financial implications of its policy of 
national nutrition and international control of 
food production. Sir John Anderson’s recogni- 
tion of the co-partnership of farmer and owner 
is explicit, and his declaration that so far as the 
farmer bears expenditure in the development of 
the industry he shall have the same relief as the 
ordinary industrialist and that the owner shall 
qualify by such expenditure for relief against 
any income liable to tax is at least just. The 
promise of long-term loan facilities at reason- 
able rates recognises that the deterioration of the 
land and its equipment in the past has been 
largely due to financial weakness on the part 
of one or both of the partners concerned. It 
also suggests that the Government is starting 
seriously to carry out Resolution XVI cf the 
Hot Springs Conference, the first paragraph of 
which reads “that every endeavour be made 
to ensure an adequate supply of credit to 
agriculture.’’ In that resolution the need for 
a low rate of interest is emphasised and inter- 
national action to this end is recommended. 
It is worth noting incidentally, in view of the 
fact that the Chancellor’s attitude towards 
capital expenditure is that he merely wishes to 
establish equal justice between agriculture and 
industry, that several industrial organisations 
have recently expressed the view that the State 
should hold itself responsible to maintain land 
fertility and make capital available free of 
interest. This seems to show that any fears the 
Government may have of an ungenerous atti- 
tude on the part of industry towards the 
development of agriculture are baseless. 


THE FIELD 1S OLDER THAN THE MAN 


‘HE field is older than the man : 
How fixed it is, how transient he ! 

Yet he must hold it while he can 

And ever serve it fait] fully. 

Aye, he goes ever from his field. 

Oh, what a wistful thing it is— 

Of the bright treasure it can yield 

Only a handful will be his ! 


The field is older than the man : 
How large it is and he how slight ! 
Yet his the hazard and the plan 
And to defend it with his might. 


It stays: a sojourner is he, 

Yet he must hold it while he can 
And ever serve it faithfully 

As did, and will, another man. 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


THE NEW PLYMOUTH 


N A Plan for Plymouth, Mr. J. Paton Watson, 
the city engineer and surveyor, and Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie are enabled to be drastic 
by the extent of the devastation and the temper 
of the inhabitants, but have to deal with steep 
contours and complex requirements. The great 
feature is a spectacular Memorial Avenue, or 
vista—since it will not be used for traffic—from 
North Road railway station and bus centre to 
the Hoe. Both its terminals stand high, and on 
the lower intervening ground the Civic and 
Shopping Centres are disposed on either side 
of it with wide transverse avenues, the whole 
being surrounded by a Ring Road with radials 
to the docks, old town, Saltash Bridge and so 
forth. It is an inspiring conception, most 
efficiently worked out, and designed to create 
not only a dignified modern city but a functional 
traffic centre for the West of England and an 
attractive holiday resort. The agricultural and 





scenic hinterland, too, is carefully safeguarded, 
notwithstanding the northward extension of 
residential areas. A fuller account of the plan 
will be given in our next issue. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


@ the fifth year of the war the Academy has 
not only succeeded in getting the three 
north galleries, which had been damaged in 
1941, repaired, but has been able to fill 








them 
creditably, if not exactly brilliantly. The 
paintings can be divided into two groups, ~ jose 
which are painted to express the artist’s fec ings 
and are therefore works of art, and those \ hich 
are merely recordings of things seen. The 
pictures commissioned by the Nation’s War 
Records do not by any means all fall int. the 
second group, as they include expressive por- 
traits by Henry Lamb, and Richard Eu ich’s 
Night Raid 1941, but it must be admittec that 
Dame Laura Knight’s colossal efforts -how \ 
little that could not be gained from f ioto- 
graphic records. The Chantrey purchase. this 
year are particularly pleasing and stan out § ,. 
from the gereral level of the exhibition. I icien J 
Pissarro’s snow scene brings a touch of Fench § s, 
vivacity, and it is pleasant to see a numi«rof & y 
Algernon Newton’s paintings including his § }, 
Diploma work Regent Canal. Among the § | 
younger Associates Edward Le Bas aways § yy 
gives pleasure with his exquisite colour, and it J ¢) 
is necessary to cultivate the young now, <s not § jj] 
many of the old guard remain. Augustus John § kg 
is as brilliant as ever in his portrait of Dr. § « 
H. H. E. Craster, Bodley’s librarian, but his § 
portrait of General Montgomery is less com- 
pelling and the five drawings of heads are a § | 
master’s recreation. or 
sO 
A LINK WITH FRANCE of 
T is significant of the things that have come § 
to pass in unhappy France to-day that more § 
than two months elapsed before the death of § 
Mary Duclaux, which took place on Febru- § 5 
ary 9 at Aurillac in Cantal, was announced in f 
London. More truly perhaps than any other f “4 
literary figure she was both French and English f “4 
in her outlook and sympathies. Born and bred } 
north of the Channel, twice happily married | | 
and domiciled south of it, Madame Duclaux J ™ 
wrote in the two languages with a rare facility, | P! 
and often of the great figures of both literatures. J ' 
Her connection with Country LiFe was like | 
that of the veteran C. L. Graves, whose death — ™ 
was recently announced, chiefly through her ut 
poetry, but it provided ore of those instances J U! 
of what might be called friendship between af} 
newspaper and its contributors which enrich fr 
journalism and are at the same time a source § *" 
of strength to it and one of its rewards. There § *! 
was a rareness in Madame Dnclaux’s mind, anf ™ 
inherent fairness, a principle of judgment which of 
made her outstanding as a writer and criticg °Y 
and no less as a wise and gracious woman. me 
hi 
SHARING A TAXI 7 
t 
ANY essentially law-abiding people may 
lately have been breaking the law in 
perfect innocence. They have been delighted 
to share a taxi with another fare and now it _ 
appears that such a proceeding was unlawful 
Probably they will not feel very bad in the - 
conscience, but in any case they will be relieved “* 
to learn that the practice may soon be legalised. re 
Whether the tax-driver will rejoice at the ps 
prospect may be more doubtful, for at present oe 
each of his passengers is apt to pay him the full is 
fare, so that he reaps a rich harvest from his * 
full cab. The passenger does not grudge ‘ him re 
for he is So happy to have found himsel’ afte! ry 
much vain waiting and waving safe at | st inf |, 
the ‘‘gentle piloting” of his rescuer th t he wh 
would willingly pour gold, if he had it, in > hit 
lap. If the practice be put on a more 1 “ula! far 
footing the profits may possibly be rec ced Th 
It is said that a certain number of taxis \: |! be ‘i 
set apart for this shared service. Whatev © the os 
law has been those who administer it .2avé én 
hitherto taken a common-sense view ©_ thi ne 
situation, for the drivers at stations oftei. stat me 
aloud where they are going with a view to i), 
joint fare and the policeman who so url ‘nel fro 
regulates the queue does not appear to hea wr 


them. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 
NOES... 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


r HEN one goes through the back 
files of one’s fishing memory one 
finds as a rule how very inefficiently 
they have been kept, for one usually 

t recall which fly it was that the trout 

aking during the phenomenal rise in late 

nber of three years ago, or the date on 
the May-fly hatch occurred the season 
the war when every fish in the river lost 

ise of caution, and the fisherman could 
» wrong. These remarks apply only to 
well-intentioned, but futile, anglers who, 
nyself, make the resolve every season to 
keep a fishing diary, and who, in failing so to 
do, provide a paved way to their ultimate 
destination. 

Despite the many blanks in my memory 
| always seem to remember the opening days 
on our local chalk stream, mainly because, in 
some small way, they are usually notable, and 
of recent years would seem to have been the 
only occasions during the season when there 
has been any hatch of fly. This paucity of fly, 
it appears, is not a local condition, but is 
general everywhere, as complaints have come 
in from various parts of the British Isles; and 
catchment boards, poisoned effluents and other 
causes, including the weather, are held 
responsible, 

The opening day this year, which I staged 
in the latter end of April, did not start pro- 
pitiously, for on arrival at the stream I found 
it already occupied by no fewer than four of 
those fishermen who do not have to worry about 
rises, but can do much better without—the 
ubiquitous herons. It was while I was putting 
up my rod that the first of these poked up his 
head over the high bank, and glared at me 
from beneath a beetling brow in a manner 
suggestive of a lawful riparian owner watching 
a poacher at work. As, from all accounts, he and 
his friends had been in undisputed possession 
of the river since the close of last season I 
suppose he had every right to regard me as an 
interloper. His loud squawk of protest caused 
his three friends up-stream to take lumbering 
flight, and it is hardly necessary to record that 
they rose from my three favourite runs. 


can 
wel 
Sep 
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* * 
* 


: ie weather then played its part, and a 
chilly sou’-easter brought a steady down- 
pour of rain which, in the light of other April 
days in the past with hatching March browns 
outnumbering the raindrops, I would not have 
deplored if I had not been equipped in a pre-war 
maclintosh and gum boots which in the 
ordi: :ry way would have gone on the retired 


list long ago. This year, however, the March 
browns, like so many other commodities, were 
short on the market, and during the whole day 
[say only four floating insects, but at 3 p.m. 
there was just a hint of underwater movement, 
whic’ one would hesitate to call a rise, and I 
Was icky enough to achieve my object—a 
fam breakfast of five just sizeable trout. 
Ther. is, as I have said, always some notable 
featu in connection with the opening day, and 
°n tt occasion it was provided by the quite 
©xce; onal condition of the trout, which was 
“Ug ive of the end of a record May-fly season 
tathe “han that of a not-too-clement April, and 
three of the bag were as pink-fleshed as fish 
— Scottish mountain loch—an unusual 


ce with Dorset trout. 
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Joan Lyne 


THE LAMB’S BREAKFAST 


HE discovery of interlopers—poachers is 
perhaps too harsh a word to use—on one’s 
private trout water is not unusual in these days, 
when there are no keepers to administer doses 
of No. 4’s to fishing herons, and soldiery from 
the back-blocks of our Dominions quite fail to 
realise that there can be such a thing as owner- 
ship of wild fur, fin and feather. My experience 
of finding four very skilful herons at work is easily 
capped by that of a lessee of a very expensive 
beat on a notable river. He had cycled some 
miles to have a look at his water and locate a 
few big ones before the season started, but on 
arrival he found a soldier hard at work on the 
bank. The warrior was wielding a very long 
stiff cane rod to the top of which was tied a 
stout piece of cord, and on the end of the cord 
was a Steel trace capable of holding a tunny 
with a hook of enormous size. The bait was 
worm—not one single selected specimen, but a 
generous bunch. 

With visions of the impending invasion in 
which the soldier would be playing his part, 
reinforced by the thought that such terrific, 
clumsy tackle would only amuse the highly 
educated trout, the lessee with a sigh of resigna- 
tion sat down to watch. The bait was floated 
down a run into a deep pool where immediately 
there was a tug at the line, and a very surprised 
23/-lb. trout was yanked out on to the grass. 

“‘A nice fish,’’ said the lessee sadly, thinking 
of the same fish rising to his May-fly. 

“‘Not too bad,’’ replied the soldier, ‘but 
they are a bit shy to-day. I got five yesterday, 
and the best was 334, lb. !” 


* * 
* 


I‘ this country the wryneck, one of our 
fascinating spring visitors, is known to most 
of us as only a high-pitched, complaining voice 
in the woodlands calling ‘‘Cheap—cheap— 
cheap,” which, incidentally, is a most misleading 
remark to make in these days. It is only after 
one has examined the bole and branches of the 
big oak or ash tree overhead that one is able to 


pick up the author of the note—a smallish, 
sparrow-coloured member of the woodpecker 
family. Unless therefore one is lucky enough 
to discover a nest, the wryneck remains a bird 
which one hears incessantly all the spring 
months, but which one seldom if ever sees, and 
this is to be regretted, for he is worth watching. 
Not only is his head set on his body at a most 
unusual angle, but he has an uncanny method 
of twisting and turning it stiffly, almost pain- 
fully, in a manner suggestive of a boy with a 
boil on his neck. In addition to this he can, 
if annoyed, blow up his neck to twice its size. 
* * 
* 

HAD exceptional opportunities for watch- 

ing this not very common and most retiring 
bird as, when I lived on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean, the garden was visited every 
early spring by half a dozen or more on their 
return migration, and the peculiarity about 
these passers-by was that they showed not a 
trace of shyness, but were on the other hand 
most forthcoming. It was quite a usual thing 
to see two or three walking about on the lawn, 
close to one’s chair, where one could watch them 
working in the grass stems for insects in much 
the same way as their cousin, the green wood- 
pecker, operates in this country. 

The mysterious migratory urge appears to 
alter for a short period all a bird’s normal 
instincts and habits: our friendly and confiding 
varieties which frequent the garden are usually 
shy and wary of the approach of human beings 
when abroad, whereas many of the normally 
timid birds of this country become absolutely 
fearless and delighted to display themselves, 
and among the most notable of these one might 
mention our particularly exclusive nightingale. 
In the same way the big hawks and falcons lose 
all desire to hunt, and I have seen some half a 
hundred very savage-looking peregrines and gos- 
hawks sitting bored and motionless in the trees 
while beneath them frantic pigeons swooped 
and distracted chickens scuttled to cover. 
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1—THE HEN ON HER NEST IGNORED 
THE CAMERA 3 ft. AWAY 


N over 30 years’ association with wild birds 

I have had many interesting experiences, 

but none to surpass the one in June last. 

The story begins on May 9, when I 
found a chaffinch’s nest in a lichen-covered 
alder on the banks of a small Northumbrian 
river. It was a particularly fine specimen, even 
for a chaffinch’s, and was well situated for 
photography, being only 5 ft. from the ground 
and not hemmed in by branches. 


Although I appreciate the value of a hide, 
I have seldom used one, mainly because I have 
had so much success in winning the confidence 
of nesting birds. My experiences have con- 
vinced me that the sense of harmless intentions 
and a friendly attitude can be conveyed to wild 
creatures. Once the barrier of instinctive fear 
has been penetrated their response is often a 
positive revélation, their disregard of the camera 
and operator being absolute. The unseen danger 
is always the worst: a great merit of this 
taming principle is that the bird can see pre- 
cisely what it has to face and can assess the 
situation accordingly. 


The previous year I had a chaffinch ex- 
tremely tame through the incubation period, 
but her tameness ended abruptly at hatching 
time, just when I expected a strengthening of 
the maternal instinct. The cock was entirely 
responsible for this change, for his excitement 
and alarm affected the hen, who would almost 
certainly have been all right on her own account. 

Although I had never even seen the owner 
of this new nest, I visualised a taming campaign 
which, should the bird be responsive, would be 
thorough enough to promote success through 


4.—THE FAMILY FED FROM A FORK 
IN THE TREE 
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TAMING A NESTING CHAFFINCH 


and Illustrated by ARTHUR F. 


2—A PROLONGED SURVEY OF THE 
HATCHING SCENE 


the chick-rearing stage. Such hopes receded 
when, 12 days later, no eggs had appeared, 
despite the prevalence of favourable weather. 

Great was my delight when on May 22 I 
saw one egg in the nest, and by the 24th there 
were three. When I got within vision on the 
25th I saw the hen on the nest and thus reckoned 
she had begun to sit on four eggs. Now was the 
time for tentative operations, so I approached 
very slowly and quietly, a step at a time, ready 
for a long pause or even a withdrawal (a bad 
sign) the moment she showed any symptoms 
of uneasiness. None was displayed and in a 
matter of four minutes I had covered the 
30-ft. approach and was standing by the nest, 
but 3 ft. away, with no sign of concern on her 
part. She was evidently an inherently tame 
individual, to permit such liberties on first 
acquaintance. For 15 minutes I stood there, 
her only movement being a slight turn of the 
head when I talked to her. I believe the human 
voice has a reassuring effect, by relieving a 
silence that might otherwise appear oppressive 
or even ominous. 

The next day I took my apparatus and 
repeated the performance, carrying the camera 
and extended tripod, pausing at each stage and 
rehearsing operational movements to engender 
familiarity and confidence. Soon I reached the 
3-ft. mark and photographed her (Fig. 1), no 
notice being taken even though an intervening 
branch was gently lowered and restored after 
the exposure was made. 

The main barrier had now been got over, 
with unusual speed ; I had been accepted, so 
it was now a case of developing the friendship. 
I stayed there for half an hour to let her become 
thoroughly accustomed to the sight of the 
strange intrusion. The essence of such a per- 
formance is the avoidance of noise and quick 


5.—DADDY-LONG-LEGS FIGURED 
LARGELY IN THE DIET 


PARK 


« 


3.—ADJUSTING THE CONTENTS )F 
THE NEST 


movement: when photographing at close 
quarters I carry a spare shutter, which is clicked 
at l-second intervals, among which the actual 
exposure click is timed. If the dummy shutter 
be the noisier, so much the better. There is 
thus no sudden breaking of the silence : birds 
have keen hearing and are likely to jerk upon 
the impact of an isolated noise, even though 
unalarmed. This point is valuable to photo- 
graphers. 

Should anything happen to frighten the 
bird the prospects of further progress are irre- 
trievably ruined. In that event nothing can 
be done to restore confidence, for henceforth 
she will clear off when she sees “‘the danger” 
even distantly approaching. 

The bird was off the nest when I called the 
next day, and to my surprise I observed five 
eggs. It seems therefore that when [I first 
approached she must have been in the process 
of laying her fourth egg. This was confirmed 
when all five hatched on the same day (one 
nestling did not survive). 

During the whole incubation period— 
10 days—I paid a daily visit and remained for 
some minutes to maintain familiarity, though 
her subsequent behaviour indicated that this 
daily ‘‘training’’ was not really necessary. 
On several occasions she went to sleep on the 
nest! She always faced the same direction, 
with her back to the river, and was thus favour- 
ably placed for observation landwards. As an 
experiment I bent down out of sight and made 
slight sounds, but she never even raised her 
head to see what was going on, being too 
engrossed in her domestic affairs to bother about 
such trifles. 


6.—SETTLING DOWN EARLY FC * 
THE NIGHT 
























































































































































































































































On June 5 there was a marked change of 
be! viour, for instead of sitting immobile she 
wa. very observant and alert, turning her head 
at very bird call. For the first time she left 
the nest in my presence and, glancing in, I saw 
tha. hatching was in progress—two eggs and 
three chicks. 

This was the crucial moment—how would 
she react? My doubts were soon allayed, for 
despite the cock’s excitement, which might well 
have been infectious, she returned in three 
minutes and without hesitation came straight 
to the nest. Her maternal devotion was beauti- 
ful to behold, as she stretched her head close 
to the nest and made a very deliberate and pro- 
longed survey of the hatching scene, (Fig. 2). 





9.—FEATHERS PUFFED TO PROTECT 
THE CHICKS FROM A STORM 


She carried a number of tiny grubs, some 
%, in. in length, and fed the newly-hatched 
chicks, She then hopped into the nest and spent 
a full minute in arranging the contents to her 
liking (Fig. 3), then snuggled down and stayed 
for 10 minutes. The whole procedure was 
repeated in detail all the afternoon. 
_ She was deeply absorbed in all these 
intimate operations and utterly oblivious of 
my activities—I could even change the dark 
slide, reset the shutter and take two or three 
pictures in the course of a single visit. Simul- 
tancously I was using a cine-camera, attached 
to < separate tripod and focused at 2 ft. (after 
a Te carsal of the running motor at diminishing 
dist. nces, for this was a new sound). 

\t the correct moment the mechanism was 
Star d, and while the cine-camera was auto- 
ma‘ ally making its record I was busy with 
the ther. She neither hesitated in returning 
hor cviated from normal routine when con- 
fro: d by this duplicate array; nor did she 
pay .y attention to the combination of purring 


me. nism, shutter clicks, and my own move- 
me: , which no longer needed to be in slow- 
A 1. Such complete disregard of so for- 


‘© a visitation seemed almost uncanny. 
tds usually favour one particular route 
nest and use it almost exclusively. This 
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(Left) 
7—A HYGIENE 
INVESTIGATION 


(Right) 8.—THE 
HEN IS GAZING 
INTENTLY AT A 
BIRD INTRUDER 
WHILE THE 
CHICKS BEG FOR 
FOOD 


chaffinch always pro- 
ceeded via the branch 
behind and to the 
right of the nest, and 
fed the family from a 
fork (Fig. 4), never 
standing on the nest 
edge. To test her re- 
action to an obstruc- 
tion I stood behind 
the nest: when re- 
turning she used the 
usual route, passing 
within 6 ins. of my 
face en route for the nest, 3 ft. beyond. This was 
done repeatedly, so I was evidently too minora 





10.—AN EFFORT TO SPREAD THE WINGS 


OVER ALL THE CHICKS 


consideration to induce any change of plan. 

The nestlings responded with gaping, out- 
stretched beaks when one day old, and were 
reared extensively on insects, hawked above 
the river in flycatcher style, with rocks as 
stances. Daddy-long-legs figured largely in the 
diet (Fig. 5), doubtless because they were in 
abundant and very obvious supply. The terri- 
tory appeared to extend some 80 yds. in each 
direction and included the trees on the far bank. 

I never observed the cock take any incuba- 
tion turn, though he played his part in the 
feeding stage, after I had withdrawn with the 
camera. He resented my intrusion and chided 
vigorously, but improved eventually. Fortu- 
nately none of his nervousness was transmitted 
to the hen. 

One evening as I watched her at work, she 
ceased activities.and settled down for the night 
(Fig. 6) at 9.15 p.m. (black-out time was 11.40). 
Subsequent observation showed that 9-9.15 p.m. 
was “‘bed-time,’’ regardless of light conditions : 
she still adhered to this time-table as the chicks 
grew in size and appetite, whereas neighbouring 
birds were vocal and active until 10.45, and pied 
flycatchers near by fed their brood until 11.10. 

Nest hygiene received assiduous attention 
(Fig. 7), for at the end of every visit she closely 
examined the situation, with head on one side. 





Attention was necessary three times out of five. 
The chicks were very intelligent in this matter. 
The hen invariably flew off in my direction 
after this attention, but otherwise turned 
round and departed by the approach 
route, which led back to the main food 
source. 

On one occasion she delayed depar- 
ture and stood awhile, with elevated crest, 
gazing intently upwards (Fig. 8). The 
cause of this demonstration proved to be 
a willow-warbler, which had the audacity 
to go foraging in the upper reaches of her 
nesting tree! Deciding that the matter 
was not worth pursuing, she just carried 
on: possibly she disdained the intruder 
because of his smallness, or was not inter- 
ested in the higher regions, her own activi- 
ties being confined to the lower levels 
(though never, in my observation, on the 
near side of the river). 


The weather had been persistently 
dull and wet for three weeks, and heavy 
rains prevailed on the eleventh day, but 
when an evening break occurred I went 
along to see how my little friend was 
faring. No sooner had I arrived than a 
thunderstorm broke, which brought her 
back hurriedly. She distributed the food, then 
proceeded with the urgent task of sheltering 





11.—THE POSITION GIVING THE 
MAXIMUM OF PROTECTION 
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the family, fussing over them like a broody 
farm-yard hen. 

This was too good to miss, so I lost no time 
in getting the camera into action. She settled 
sideways, puffing out her sodden, matted 
feathers (Fig. 9), her tail splayed against a 
branch, but this position afforded scant pro- 
tection to the chick behind. She then began to 
shuffle round on the nest, with half-opened 
wings (Fig. 10), which seemed more promising, 
though it left too little cover for the chicks on 
her right front. The movement was continued 
until finally, with left wing half-opened and 
right wing fully extended over the chick on that 
side, she found the position of maximum pro- 
tection (Fig. 11). As she frequently rose and 
shook off the raindrops they were never very 
numerous. 


As I poured the pools from the bellows folds 
I refrained from certain pungent remarks, fully 
aware that but for this vile weather these scenes 
would never have occurred. After the rain 
stopped She did not depart until the heavy drip 
had ceased, 20 minutes later. The spectacle of 
this drenched little mother, battling with the 
elements in the close proximity of a human 
being, was the most sublime example of mater- 
nal devotion I have ever witnessed. 


The next day was hot and sunny and the 
young, now overcrowding the nest, were ex- 
tremely restless (Fig. 12). They gaped in the 
heat, and the one which constituted the top 
layer was finally driven out in sheer discomfort 
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12—READY TO LEAVE THE NEST 


by the heavings of the even hotter members 
beneath, which nearly sent him overboard. He 
hopped out then fluttered to a branch some 
2 ft. above the nest. When the mother returned 
she fed those in the nest, after looking up at 
the truant, which the family observed too. She 





paid two more nest visits; then our venture. 
some friend fluttered and scrambled to a branch 
about 12 ft. away, in the next tree. 

This was the end of the story as far as | 
was concerned. The cock was greatly excited 
and both parents now attended the wanderer 
exclusively. I went away for some tea and 
found the nest empty when I returnec—po 
longer a neat round cup but a shapeless_ be. 
draggled remnant, inclined at an angle o: 30°, 

Against the background of tragedies | 
have seen in birdland the whole story of this 
chaffinch family stands out in deligh fully 
happy contrast. Nothing went amiss, arm! the 
youngsters were launched in perfect we ther 
after days of sodden herbage. 

Throughout the campaign I might no: have 
been there, for all the notice taken. My) pre. 
sence was no ordeal or distraction and J 


ever 
saw any evidence that even a mome %tary 
mustering of courage was required. The jen’ 
behaviour was perfectly natural the whole time, 
for it never varied when I watched her f oma 


distance. In her estimation I was jut an 
integral and harmless part of the scene. 

Much as I wanted to photograph th: eggs 
I made no attempt; to be caught in the tree 
was to risk the creation of alarm and haz: ‘ding 
the whole relationship. Similarly, I refrained 
from any interference with the young, even at 
the final stage, for after the truly marvellous 
confidence and trust of this little chaffinch, a 
finale of distress was absolutely unthinkable, 


CATS, RATS AND RABBITS 


HE last thing I wanted to do was to 
breed cats, but fate decided otherwise. 
Now, my little fruit ranch has an 
imposing turnover of kittens. 

Mice started the industry—they usually do. 
A neighbour heard we were troubled with mice 
inside, and moles outside. She brought along a 
small black kitten. “‘He comes of good mouse- 
catching stock,’”’ she said, ‘‘or rats or rabbits if 
you want them. Caught a rabbit as big as 
himself yesterday. You ought to have him.” 

The rat argument settled the matter, as 
eggs were disappearing from the poultry-sheds. 
We named the kitten Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
Lease-Lend operations were forming up at the 
time. He kept that name for about three weeks, 
until it was discovered that a mistake had been 
made. The name was therefore changed to 
Eleanor, and she married, later, a large white 
gentleman called Father Christmas, who lived 
on an adjacent farm. 

* * * 

When my friend Nathaniel Gubbins told 
me his famous cat Sally had 117 kittens in 
10 years I was much too polite to dispute the 
total, but I mentioned that other cats were 
more fastidious. Our Eleanor’s first family 
consisted of one large piebald kitten whose 
markings at first were so like the Aga Khan’s 
famous sprinting racehorse Mumtaz Mahal that 
we called her Mumpty. Later the colours deep- 
ened and she became a tortoiseshell of great 
beauty; and such was her devotion to her 
mother that for weeks after the weaning period 
they were inseparable. 

We meant to give Mumpty away, of course, 
but sensing this they both made themselves 
indispensable about the place. They caught 
dozens of moles in combined operations by 
which one listened and tail-signalled, while the 
other concealed herself in the grass for a kill. 
The mole hadn’t a chance once his nose emerged, 
for he was pounced on like a U-boat by a Spit- 
fire—and then completely flattened out. The 
cats did not eat the moles or even maul them; 
instead they brought them to the kitchen and 
laid them out on the floor. Soon my wife 
had so many skins nailed to a board that she 
began to develop big ideas about a moleskin 
coat one day. It was a vain thought, but 
Mumpty’s place in the home was secured. On 
the strength of this she suddenly forgot about 
moles and married a fierce, handsome gentleman 
with a tremendous bushy tail and striped like 
a tiger. He could spring about an oak tree like 
a squirrel when I chased him. 

Then both mother and daughter took time 
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off. They were no longer interested in mice, 
moles, rabbits or rats. Eleanor fussed over the 
young matron, sleeping in the same box with 
her at night, washing her continually, purring 
and mewing over her until the approaching 
event focused our entire attention. She stood 
on one side and watched while Mumpty lapped 
hot milk, though rations were short at the time. 
* * * 


And then, to our astonishment, both cats 
had kittens in the same box and within an hour 
of each other. There were five in all, and we 
did not know who owned which. 

Appropriately, the War Office took two of 
them we had called Joe Stalin and Marshal 
Timoshenko, to catch mice which were trouble- 
some in Whitehall after the blitzes. The kittens 
were big-limbed, strong and active, and for 
offensive spirit they lived up to their names. 
Two of their sisters went to London flats, but 
the fifth (we still do not know if she was 
Eleanor’s or Mumpty’s) was a gorgeous little 
animal called Ginger Rogers. She was ginger- 
coloured with white patches, and a lovely fluffy 
collar. Petite and dainty, from the first she 
shunned the company of her totalitarian family 
—and sought companionship with me. Soon I 
found myself involved in a love affair with one 
of the sauciest of coy young things that a man 
has ever encountered. 

Then my wife put her foot down. Two 
tabby cats about the home were the limit so far 
as war-time feeding was concerned, so Ginger 
and I had to be parted. I gave her to a friend 
in the Savage Club, and with him, too, it was 
love at first sight. The day I took her to the 
Club she walked round the luncheon table and 
flirted outrageously with every man she met, 
until an outraged member of the Committee 
threw her back into her basket. 

Inwardly I grieved for Ginger many days, 
but there was no evidence that she worried 
much about me. Her owner told me rather 
sadly that she flirts with every male she meets. 
He too, he confessed, would be happier if she 
would be true only to him. 


A few months later, and almost at the 
same moment again, mother and daughter 
produced another joint litter, and this time we 
called them Ike, Alex and Monty, as it was about 
the time of great events in North Africa. They 
were strong, truculent kittens; indeed Monty 
attempted to destroy an electric kettle steaming 
on the floor. It annoyed him and when the lid 


rattled he thought the kettle was being rude 
and needed to be taught a lesson. He attacked 
with a spitting rush and refused to give up even 
when his whiskers had been singed, but we 
picked him up and sent him to the War Office 
with his brother Ike, so famous were my cats 
becoming there. But Alex turned out to be an 
Alexandria, and I gave her to a friend in Sussex. 
He said his wife hated cats but they must have 
a good one to deal with mice. 

Latest reports are that Alexandria now 
rules the entire establishment and the house no 
longer belongs to its owners who have now taken 
a great liking to cats and obey her every whim. 
She is allowed to sit on a dressing-table and 
admire herself in the mirror, and if cosmetics 
were an aid to beauty she would be permitted 
to use them. But in her case they are not, and 
on the strength of her own loveliness she could 
get away with murder. 

The females of our cat family have all been 
vain and coquettish, with a way of rubbing 
themselves against your legs until their wants 
are satisfied. 

* * * 

We had another draft of kittens in Christ- 
mas week, by Father Christmas out of Mumpty. 
They were in danger of drowning, but again I 
pleaded because they were so beautiful. One 
was pure white with curly fur, another was 4 
smooth white, and the third was tortoiseshell, 
and we called them the three Naffy Girls, 
because I rang up a director of the NAAFI 
and suggested that places might be found for 
them in some of his 2,000 canteens. 

He swallowed the bait, hook, line and 
sinker, but was not at all pleased when | rang 
up later to say that the three Naffy girls had 
become Three Naffy Boys. However, he took 
them (two for the Guards Brigade and oze for 
Woolwich Arsenal), and they were such 4 
success that he asked for more. 

Doubtless there will be more, thocgh | 
trust neither of our home cats will try to surpass 
the famous Sally. Even the Naffy might jib 
at such a prospect. 

The fact remains, and I cannot esca_»¢ it, 
I have become a marked man with my {: ends 
as a breeder of cats. What is more, I am ~roud 
of it! 

Only the other day a friend said: “My 
cat brought home a rabbit almost as b % 45 
herself last night.” 

As I had bred the kitten, I corrected ‘um. 
“You mean my cat!” I said. ‘ 

“Have it your own way,” he 1 lied 
graciously. ‘“‘Your cat—my rabbit!” 
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THE PYRETHRUM 
MIELDS OF KENYA 


as an insecticide: it is derived from 
the flowers of the plant chrysanthe- 
cinevavifolium, a native of the Balkans. 


ITHIN the last quarter of a century 
\ \ pyrethrum has become very popular 


mu) 


Ano ver species of chrysanthemum, ¢. roseum, 
an ve of Persia, was also used at one time, 
but has now practically disappeared from 


cor ierce. 

‘or many years Dalmatia was the sole 
com iercial source of pyrethrum flowers, but 
dur. x the last great war Japan came to the 
fron aS a producer. Very little was known 
abc the nature of the toxic materials of 
pyr hrum and a number of legends arose, some 
of \ iich are still believed to this day, but 
som vhere about 1924 two Swiss chemists dis- 
cov ed the active principles and since then 
pyr rum has been used in an intelligent 
mar ‘er. 

n 1928 two members of the Department 
of . griculture in Kenya obtained seed from 


Har enden and started experiments. At the 
sam time Mr. Gilbert Walker imported seed 
from. France and experimented in commercial 
growing. All the experiments were successful 
and it was found that pyrethrum grew extra- 
ordinarily well at the higher altitudes and that 
the amount of toxic materials in the Kenya 


flowers was uniformly higher than in those from 
other parts of the world. 

Commercial growing of pyrethrum in 
Kenya began in 1931 on a very small scale. 
In 1933 export of the flowers started 
and to-day Kenya is the largest exporter of 
pyrethrum flowers. Other countries in the 
tropics, encouraged by the success of the industry 
there, have also taken up the production of 
pyrethrum. The market is large and, while 
there is a danger of over-production, quality, 
in other words the pyrethrum content, will 
count. The pyrethrum plant will certainly re- 
main one of the crops of Kenya. 

The plant is very tolerant in its soil re- 
quirements as long as the land is well drained. 
For the best results a deep, well-aerated 
soil of not too high fertility is required. Any 





‘HE PYRETHRUM FIELDS IN FLOWER AT MOLO 
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suspicion of waterlog- 
ging leads to the death 
of the plants, and too 
rich a soil tends 
to produce leafage 
rather than flowers. 
The manurial require- 
ments too are small, 
and only in_ recent 
years have any results 
been obtained from 
the application of 
manures on old fields. 
Dressings of 100 lb. of 
bone meal per acre 
have been reported to 
restore vigour to fields 
more than five years old. 

The home of pyrethrum is in the mount- 
ainous regions of the Balkans where the summers 
are hot and the winters cold. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the zone in which it can be 
grown is somewhat limited. By selection a strain 
has been developed which flowers fairly well 
at an altitude of 5,600 ft., but pyrethrum 
cannot be considered an economic proposition 
at this altitude. It is between the altitudes of 
7,500 and 9,500 ft. that it really flourishes. In 
this zone the climate is cool and moist and the 
plants flower continuously for 10 months of 
the year. 

The land for pyrethrum must be well 
prepared and as free from weeds as possible, 
as it is very difficult, once a crop is established, 
to do much weeding. The crop is one, too, which 
is conducive to erosion, so soil conservation 
measures must be laid down when the field is 
being prepared. 

There are two ways of establishing the 
crop; from seedling plants or from offsets, 
“splits” as they are called in Kenya, taken from 
old plants. In establishing from seedlings the 
seeds are thinly sown in nursery beds under 
cover and when the seedlings are a couple of 
inches high they are hardened off, and 
planted out in the field at the age of three to six 
months. Transplanting is always done by hand. 
The first crop from 
seedling plants can 
be expected to start 
six months after 
planting. Establishing 
a field with offsets is a 
similar operation, but 
growth in the early 
stages is quick and 
flowering starts about 
two months after 
planting. Various 
spacings are employed 
which depend on the 
climate conditions and 
the weed growth in 
the district. Perhaps 
the most popular 
spacing is 18 ins. by 
18 ins. In 1939 it 
was calculated that 
the cost of establishing 
a field of pyrethrum 
was about 64s. per 
acre. 


In the temperate 
regions pyrethrum pro- 
duces one crop of 
blossom, the majority 
of the flowers reaching 
maturity at about the 
same time. In _ the 
tropics, however, there 
is a continuous suc- 
cession of flower stalks 


coming up. It was 
once believed that 
the unopened buds 


were the most valuable, 
but it is.now an estab- 
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WORK IN JULY IN THE PYRETHRUM FIELDS 


lished fact that it is the fully opened flower 
that is the best. Picking, therefore, has to be 
selective and only mature flowers should be taken. 
This implies a gang of trained pickers, but as 
picking lasts for the greater part of the year a 
permanent staff can be employed. Experienced 
pickers in a good flush of flowers can pick up 
to 80 Ib. a day and among these there will be 
less than 5 per cent. of immature flowers. 


Picking is generally done into open-work 
baskets to prevent the flowers from heating up. 
As soon as possible after picking they are trans- 
ported to the driers. In the early days of the 
industry flowers were dried in the sun, but this 
is very uncertain and, moreover, prolonged 
drying and exposure to light reduces the 
toxicity. To-day artificial driers are used. 
These, in short, are natural upward-draught 
driers in which air at a temperature of 130° Iahr. 
passes through a succession of trays on which 
the flowers are laid. In well-constructed driers 
drying is complete in eight hours. The cost of 
these driers varies considerably according to 
supplies of building material and whether the 
drier is constructed by the farmer or by a con- 
tractor. Where stone is available and a con- 
tractor is employed a drier capable of dealing 
with a ton of fresh flowers per day can be 
erected for a cost of about £200. Efficient driers 
have been constructed by farmers for as little 
as £20. 


It is difficult to give any definite figures 
for the average yield. Well looked after 
pyrethrum at an altitude of about 8,000 ft. 
should yield not less than 600 Ib. of dried flowers 
per acre per annum. Yields of more than double 
this have been obtained. Pyrethrum, like any 
other crop, pays for being looked after. If it 
is neglected and weeds are allowed to flourish 
yields will drop to 300 or even 200 Ib. per acre. 
Occasional cultivation is essential, as the con- 
stant trampling of the pickers working through 
the fields compacts the soil and so interferes 
with the growth of the plants. Why weeds are 
so very great a problem is because the pyre- 
thrum plant forms a big loose clump of vegeta- 
tion, inside which weeds are very liable to 
become established. Hand weeding is essential 
if the plantation is to remain healthy and 
productive. It has been calculated that the 
annual costs of running a pyrethrum plantation 
are about 100s. per acre. This includes picking 
and drying costs. 


At the request of the industry the growing 
and sale of pyrethrum in Kenya is governed by 
legislation. Growers must be licensed and the 
areas they are allowed to plant to pyrethrum are 
regulated in order to obviate over-production. 
All flowers are sold to a central agency, which 
is responsible for the grading and the marketing 
of the product. This sounds like interference, 
but this system of marketing prevents cut- 
throat competition, and ensures the offering 
of a well-packed, uniformly good product to 
the world’s markets. Above all; the grower 
receives his payment for his produce at the 
end of every month and does not have to wait 
till it is sold to the user in New York or 
perhaps Sydney. KENYA. 
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LONDON TRAFFIC AND SHOPPING 


NOTABLE PROPOSALS BY THE ROYAL ACADEMY PLANNING COMMITTEE 


HEN the County of London Plan was 

published last year by the L.C.C., Lord 

Latham appealed for ‘‘the constructive 

thought and criticism of all who have a 
contribution to make.’’ That immense project, which 
did not claim, however, to be final, had adopted a 
number of the suggestions made by the Royal 
Academy Planning Committee in its Interim Report 
(London Replanned, published by Country Life, 1942), 
which in its turn had taken the Lutyens-Bressey High- 
way Development Survey (1937) as its starting point. 
The R.A. Committee, whose Second Report is issued 
in connection with plans now on exhibition at Bur- 
lington House, has responded to Lord Latham’s appeal 
by concentrating on the fundamental subject of 
internal communications. The application of a group 
of trained and capable minds to a comparatively small 
portion of the vast field covered by the County 
of London Plan has produced remarkable, in some 
respects revolutionary, results. 

The First Report was criticised in some quarters 
for paying too much attention to “architectural 
scenery.’’ Its successor will certainly not incur that 
charge. The Committee, having stated their proposals 
on the visual appearance of the surface of inner 
London—some of which undoubtedly succeeded in 





seizing the imagination of the public and will in some 
form be incorporated in the final official plans—have 
now got down to the traffic problem in detail; in 
particular to the plotting of the Inner Ring Road and 
the linking up of rail, road, and tube, an _ ideal 





common to all three previous Reports but which has 
not yet received such concentrated study. 

Thus the two R.A. Reports are complementary, 
not contradictory, either to each other or to the L.C.C. 
proposals. Yet their difference in character is no doubt 
owing in part to the difference in inspiration between 
Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Giles Gilbert Scott as 














1—A SECTION OF THE SUNK RING ROAD ROUND INNER LONDON 


Showing approach to a three-level roundabout, and the banks planted with trees. No 
two points on it would be further than 12 minutes apart 


chairmen of the Committee. The distinction can 
be summed up by saying that where Sir Edwin 
asked ‘‘ How will it look?”’ Sir Giles asks ‘‘ Will 
it work?’’ The latter’s “‘Royal Academy Dis- 
course”’ delivered in 1941 showed him to have 
original and decided views on the influence that 
the motor car should have on planning and street 
design. Many passages in the new Report and 
aspects of the accompanying plans bear the 
stamp of his constructive artistry, his grasp of 
the visual possibilities of functional require- 
ments and vice versa. 


A SUNK RING ROAD 


The L.C.C. plan adopted the Bressey pro- 
posal, largely as amended by the R.A., for a 


Ring Road round Inner London linking 
the terminus railway stations, but gave it sub- 
arterial status. It set the main Ring, serving the 
radial arterial roads, much further out; then, 
recognising the inadequacy of the Inner Ring 
for fast traffic, resorted to long east-to-west and 
north-to-south tunnels under central London. 
The outstanding feature of the new R.A. Plan 
is that it renders these unattractive and costly 
tunnels unnecessary, by making the Inner Ring 
arterial, and brings the radial roads in to start 
from it. This Ring, sunk in cuttings with 
sloped sides, could carry 30 to 40 m.p.h. traffic 
so that no two points on its 12-mile circumfer- 
ence would be more than 12 minutes apart. 
From Victoria to Liverpool Street would take 


8 mins.; King’s Cross to the Elephant and 
Castle 74% mins.; Euston to Brompton Road 
5 mins. It would have no traffic crossings—all 
streets being carried over on bridges,—be re- 
served to fast motor traffic, and, having sloping 
banks that would be planted with trees and 
shrubs—except for two short tunnelled stretches 
—would be attractive to motorists, indeed an 
ornament to London. Access to the traffic 
streams would be by ramps at a limited number 
of arterial road and main street roundabout 
junctions. 

A sunk road involves no viaducts, to 
which objection was taken; and it has been so 
aligned as to run almost entirely through back 
or subsidiary premises, thus leaving existing 
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2.—JUNCTION OF RING ROAD WITH CITY LOOP. WAY 
Surface traffic is carried round on raised decks, with access to and from the sunk 
Ring Road by ramps. Footways at ground level, lined by shops, etc., under the 
decks and giving-into the centraliigarden 





streets and frontages materially undisturbed. 

The introduction in this way of another level 
into traffic planning opens up possibilities of junction 
of which the Committee has made revolutionary use. 
Roundabouts are planned in three levels. In the Ring 
Road roundabouts the sunk Ring Road forms the lowest; 
pedestrians and shops use ground level; while the 
roundabout itself is raised 11 ft. overhead by means 
of easy ramps from street level, and with ramps from 
and to the sunk Ring. This allows pedestrians to walk 
about where they like and cross the roundabout in 
any direction without encountering traffic, and with 
access to a garden in the centre of the roundabout. 
Alternatively, the central space can be used for an 
important building, e.g. a stores, entered by pedestrians 
at ground level and with a pull-in for vehicles oi! the 
overhead roundabout; its basement, or lower {loors, 
moreover, can be a covered car-park entered fron: the 
Ring Road or from the raised deck. In this way, though 
the area of a roundabout may be large, coveri 1g 4 
group of streets, no space is wasted, and jf <des- 
trians and traffic are completely segregated. 


SHOPPING CENTRES AT ROAD 
CENTRES 


“It may seem at first fantastic,’’ says the Re »rt, 
‘to utilise these points of traffic convergence as iN 
shopping centres; indeed it goes against all pr. =nt 
tendencies in town planning.’’ Yet, once t. ‘fic 
danger is eliminated, the psychological tendenc of 
people to meet and market in a busy centre ca be 
gratified. The space below the roundabout c °ks 
can be occupied by shops and restaurants and cov “ed 
footwalks, many of them looking into the ce’ ‘al 
garden “space. Each of these shopping and © ad 
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CIRCUS 





EL 


AS PROPOSED 


TWO LEVELS 


The enlarged central space, reached by sloped footways, is sunk and surrounded by shops and 
cafés ; traffic circulates at ground level 


the 
For 


centres would be the natural focus of the several 
residential precincts adjoining and become, in 
fact, the modern version of the traditional 
market place. 

This brilliant conception applies the fly- 
over principle to built-up areas so cleverly as 
to constitute an exciting new invention in 
town planning. It solves at one stroke the 
social, architectural, and traffic problems of a 
modern city which previously conflicted and 
are thus harmonised. The shops, incidentally, 


roads, and a design for one is shown. 
large stores this could be combined with 


unloading and despatch docks, in the store’s 
basement or sub-basement. 


MAIN AND TUBE RAILWAY 
CONNECTIONS 


A subterranean rail loopway connecting 


the main termini has for some time been an 
ideal of London planners. 


The Committee, 


would enable each roundabout to pay for itself. 
The buildings at these junctions can be fine and 
lofty, thus enabling them to become the visual 
“high points’ in the townscape as well as the 
functional joints in the plan. Each centre, the 
Report considers, should be “planned as one 


without professing to have gone very deeply 
into the intricate technicalities involved, make 
some pertinent suggestions. Their plan shows 
the termini linked by the Ring Road. But 
passengers, mainly from the suburbs, proceeding 
to the inner area could, it is conceived, be 
carried inwards or to links with the existing 


unit under the control of one mind. The 
materials should be generally light in colour, 
such as stone, or stone with light-coloured 
brick, or chiselled concrete; but it is important to 
avoid the mechanistic character of extreme 
modernism with its soulless or even frightening aspect 
of the merely functional. A more human and friendly 
character is required for the surrounding scene of the 
people’s life and business.’’ 

Centres of this kind are shown at the crossing 
of the Ring Road by Edgware Road, Tottenham 
Court Road, Gray’s Inn Road, at the new Liverpool 
Street-Broad Street Stations, Aldgate (Fig. 2), and 
so on. 

The same principle is applied to other social and 
trafiic centres, notably Piccadilly Circus (Figs. 3 and 4). 
In this case, traffic remains at ground level and it is 
the central garden that is lowered, pedestrians pro- 
cee ng down to it by easy ramps lined with shops 


wh also surround the garden. This, of course, 
Wo. < involve a lowering, or anyhow a reconstruction, 
of + « Tube station assembly hall. From the central 


gar n an underground arcade, as suggested in the 
Co y of London Plan, could extend along Coventry 
Str « to Leicester Square, and a similar arcade can 
be ovided under Shaftesbury Avenue, so that, after 
par. ag their cars in one of the garages to be provided 
(on: .s shown in the plan of the Circus), people could 


bi inder cover all the way to any of the theatres 
adj: ent. 

'n this matter of garages, the Report draws atten- 
tor o their highly unsatisfactory quantity and dis- 
‘nb on at present, and suggests that, as provision is 
ma. by the public authorities for moving traffic, they 
sh¢ also provide for stationary traffic. The road 


aut ities are recommended to consider the pro- 
visi of parking spaces and petrol stations beneath 


Tube system by a limited 


number of lines 





5.—THE SOUTHWARK END OF LONDON 
Southwark Cathedral set in a riverside open space: Guy’s Hospital forming 
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descending through the termini to Tube level. 
There trains would join a loop line in a continu- 
ous succession, setting down and picking up 
en route and so returning to their terminus. The 
course of the loop suggested, beginning at the 
North, is via the following existing Tube sta- 
tions : Russell Square, Chancery Lane, Strand, 
Trafalgar Square, Green Park, Bond Street, 
Regent’s Park, Warren Street; 7.e. the quieter 
Tube stations. ’ 

If all transmetropolitan railways were thus 
sunk to Tube depth, ‘“‘all existing surface lines 
and stations inside the Inner Ring road can 
be abolished. The railways can thus dispose of 
large areas of valuable building land and all 
unsightly viaducts, including that at Ludgate 
Hill. The unsightly railway bridges at Charing 
Cross, Blackfriars, and Cannon Street can also 
be removed, to the great advantage of the 
London scene.’”’ Previous loop-line proposals 
have been conceived in relation to the existing 
main markets; these, however, under both the 
L.C.C. and R.A. plans, are removed to new sites 
on the Ring. 


RIVERSIDE LONDON 


Sir Giles Scott commented publicly the 
other day, on proposals for continuous riverside 
gardens, that, if all buildings are removed from 
its banks, the Thames would become rather 
monotonous. The Report makes the same point. 
“Tt would be advisable to avoid continuous 
garden treatment from County Hall to London 
Bridge”’ (herein agreeing with the Port of 
London Authority). ‘Buildings that front 
directly on the water have a peculiar charm; 
well designed and simple wharves and ware- 
houses can form an agreeable feature of the 
River scene.’’ The Committee’s plan suggests 
garden treatment from County Hall to Black- 
friars, commercial buildings to London Bridge, 
with a break there to allow for an open space 
round Southwark Cathedral with a roundabout 
having Guy’s Hospital as terminal feature to 
the London Bridge axis (Fig. 5). Other plans 
and designs illustrate possible treatments of 
the south bank at the sub-arterial road bridge- 
heads. 

This second plan, though less superficially 
spectacular than the first, is a much more 
practical, and practicable, contribution to the 
problem of replanning London. It is bold, 
humane, comprehensive within its scope, and 
contributary, not antagonistic, to the main 
official plan. Its solution of the traffic problem 
by its ingenious handling of levels is an 
addition of permanent value to the repertory 
of planning, and should be adopted into the 
County of London Plan. Cc. Hi. 


BRIDGE 


a self-contained precinct 
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1.—OAK HOUSE AND OLD PALACE PLACE 


RICHMOND GREEN, SURREY—I 


OAK HOUSE AND OLD PALACE PLACE 


Two fine 18th-century town houses, of which Oak House appears to have 
been altered, if not designed, about 1760, by Sir Robert Taylor 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HE extraordinary wealth of Richmond in 18th-century 
architecture, in addition to its associations with the 
medieval and Tudor Palace, is due primarily to the natural 
beauty of its position. This became generally recognised 
about the time when the town finally ceased to have the attraction 
of containing a royal residence—the second quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century—though White Lodge in Richmond Park has 
continued to be occupied intermittently by members of the Royal 
Family, the most recent being the King and Queen when Duke and 
Duchess of York. Though the centre of attraction changed from 
the Green, at the palace gates, to the Hill in the later eighteenth 
century, there has thus been ensured unusual continuity of resi- 
dence by the discrete and discriminating. 

The gap between the later Stuart sovereigns’ connection 
with the old Palace, and that of the Georges with Sheen and Kew, 
was bridged by the fortunate discovery in 1696 of salubrious wells 
on Richmond Hill. “Taking the waters” in the early eighteenth 
century was primarily an excuse for diversion, and it is doubtiul if 
many took those of Richmond very seriously. An advertiseiuent 
of the wells has survived notifying all Ladies and Gentlemen that 
“attendance is given” for those with “a mind either to raffle for 
Gold Chains, Equipages or any other Curious Toys, and fine old 
China, and likewise play Quadrille, Ombre, Wisk, etc. An on 
Saturdays and Mondays during the summer season there wi be 
dancing as usual.’ Assemblies, a somewhat makeshift th: «tre 
opened in 1718, and some famous taverns, including the C stle 
and the Star and Garter, which dated from 1738, supplem« ted 
the pleasures of park and river. 

Then, in 1721, the Princess of Wales, Caroline of Ansj ch, 
took a fancy to the Duke of Ormonde’s house at Sheen ind 
bought it—with money secretly advanced to her by Sir Rc ert 
Walpole, so his son subsequently averred. It stood in the Old . cer 
Park of the Palace, that lies north-westwards of the Green tow “ds 
West Sheen and Kew, where there had been a Lodge from at 
Henry VII’s time. The Duke of Ormonde re-built it in Q: ef 
2.--THE STAIRCASE OF OAK HOUSE Anne’s reign, as a rectangular three-storeyed brick house w! 





























iment and prominent chimneys, to 
ive from prints. Here George and 
roline established themselves, and, in 
04, Maids of Honour Row was built 

he Green, backing to the old Palace, 


he accommodation of the Princess’s - 


att-ndants. Both Queen Caroline and 
son Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
: inveterate landscape gardeners. 
as she who established a genuine 
ic poet, Stephen Duck, as librarian 
hermit there, and her ‘“‘ Richmond 
lens,” as they were called, extended 
elaborated by the Prince, were 
begetters of Kew Gardens. 
George III settled Royal Lodge 
his Queen, and they occasionally 
led there in a homely manner till, 
768 or ’69, King George pulled the 
se down; in George Mason’s words 
id marr’d with impious hand each sweet 
design 
{ Stephen Duck and good Queen Caroline. 
ground is now occupied by the 
-Surrey Golf Club and the playing- 
is on which the Richmond Horse 
wisheld. The only relic in the Old 
r Park of all its buildings, which 
included as well the large Car- 
sian monastery of Sheen in the 
dle Ages, is the Observatory designed 
Sir William Chambers for George 
The meridian was placed here till 
was shifted to Greenwich, so that, 
r a short time, the world lay east 
and west of Richmond. 
Thus Richmond Green maintained 
a vague connection with the Court till 
about 1770. But long before that, Maids 
of Honour ceased to occupy their Row, 
only two of the four houses being in 
their occupation as early as 1737. Old 
Friars, adjoining the Row to the east, 
was described on April 21, but next 
eastwards again are two other notable 
Georgian houses: Old Palace Place 
and Oak House (Fig. 1). The former 
shares with Old Friars part of the site 
of the Convent of Observant Friars 
established by Henry VII outside the 
palace. It was between these two that 
was found a 16th-century frescoed wall, 
forming the outer wall of Old Palace 
Place. The fact that this timbered wall 
was left intact when Old Friars was 
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3.—OAK HOUSE. ROOM ON THE FIRST 

FLOOR. The sumptuous ceiling, in the style 

of Sir William Chambers, can be dated to 

1760-61 by the inclusion in the decoration of 

bust medallions of the young King George III 
in the angles (see Fig. 4, left) 


built, probably in 1687, and was subsequently 
incorporated into Old Palace Place, implies 
that the remainder of the medieval house of 
which it formed a part continued in occupa- 
tion and was not replaced by the present 
building till slightly later. The extension of 
the facade of Old Friars by a very narrow 
window on each floor (see Fig. 9) after 
the elevation had been designed, may® be 


‘connected with the retention of this old 


party wall. 


Old Palace Place was probably built 
about 1700. At the back (Fig. 7) the fenestra- 
tion has a pleasant irregularity, and shows 
signs of the careful reconditioning some 
20 years ago by the architects Wellesley and 
Wills for the owner, Sir Kenneth Clarke; 
Mr. H. W. Yoxall is the present occupant. 
Several of the rooms have good deal wainscot 
of the period (Fig. 6), and one of them is an 
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attractive instance of painted panelling as a back- 
ground to modern drawings (Fig. 8). 

The internal indications point to Oak 
House (Mr. Frank White) having been built not 
earlier than 1760. The front room on the ground 
floor is oak panelled (Fig. 5), with a chimneypiece 
of rococo design flanked by inset cupboards for 
china. In their doors the flush-jointed boards of 
the large panel are reinforced behind with stiles 
of rather unusual design forming semi-octagonal 
panels. The panelling itself might well be earlier, 
as could be the shell of the house. But if so, the 
interior was very thoroughly redecorated at the later 
date. The first-floor room (Fig. 3) has a magnificent 
ceiling that can be dated to within a few years of 
George III’s accession by the introduction of his 
bust into the spandrels (Fig. 4) formed by the 
main circular member. The character of the design 
is typical of the work of Sir Robert Taylor, archi- 
tect of Asgill House on another part of the Palace 
site, and it seems likely that he was employed for 
the remodelling, or building, of Oak House. The 
staircase (Fig. 2) with simple but elegant wrought- 
iron rail, is contrived so as to make the most 
of the limited space, and the door-cases on the 
first floor, adorned with patere and festoons, are 
characteristic of him. So is the fireplace in the 
big room, with its plainly inset marble, a design 
used by him elsewhere. 

In support of the building of the house being 5.—OAK HOUSE: THE DINING-ROOM 









































6.—ENTRANCE HALL, OLD PALACE PLACE 7.—OLD PALACE PLACE, THE BACK TO THE GARDEN 


contemporary with its decoration, it should be 
noted in the elevation to the Green that space for 
an enriched ceiling to the first-floor room appears to 
have been kept in view from the outset : the little 
upper windows being squeezed against the cornice 
in order to get the height over those of the first 
floor. 

This is clearly seen in the measured drawing 
of the three houses (Fig. 9), one of a set executed 
by students of the Kingston School of Art under 
the direction of Mr. Eric Brown and deposited 
with the National Buildings Record. This survey, 
as in the case of the similar one of Hadley Green 

1 | carried out by the Architectural Associa 

: e Be! ‘ and of the High Street, Lewes, provides at 

Be practical training for the students and first- 
"h. : records of the buildings. A study of such gr 
ot ' ~ | | oof buildings as these round Richmond G 

bisow: Way < ee —_ | is of particular value in revealing the exten 
NO >) yr nn nn | wy variation within the superficial uniformity 

saa uedtie i ; wn a 7 Georgian architecture. It is this quality, 
its degree, that is so satisfactory in authe 
eecieds groups of buildings but tends to be missed 
ecesr* j overdone, in modern reproductions. A con‘ 
i : porary writer, Francis Hutchinson, elabor: 
an esthetic system on the basis of ‘ ‘uniformit: 

variety, and variety in uniformity,” from w 
8.—OLD PALACE PLACE: A SITTING-ROOM it must be supposed that this aspect of de: 











was carefully considered. In Fig. 9 
it ic seen to take the form of slight 
var: tions in levels, in the placing of 
the -ont doors, and in the width of 
site Although the component 
part: are almost completely stand- 
ard: ed, these differences suffice 
to avoid any sense of monotony, 
Tha: would arise if, for example, 
the completely uniform Maids of 
Honour Row design (Fig. 11) were 
protracted indefinitely, instead, 
as il is, of being conceived as a 
finite whole, built up on multiples 
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9.—MEASURED DRAWING OF OAK HOUSE, OLD PALACE PLACE, 


By Students of the Kingston-on-Thames School of Art 





of the smallest unit in its design, 
namely the window panes. The 
usual proportion for a pane in 
Georgian usage was arrived at 
by taking for its height the 
diagonal of the square given by 
the already determined width. On 
this module the proportions of 
windows, and hence of elevations, 
were commonly based; whence 
follows the integral part played 
in a Georgian facade by its 
original sash frames and the sense 
of inarticulateness when they have 
been replaced with plate glass; and 
the impossibility of repeating the 
Georgian idiom cheaply to-day 
without standard window-frames 
of the right proportions—let alone 
with metal casements. 
(To be concluded) 





AND OLD FRIARS 
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11—MEASURED DRAWING OF MAIDS OF HONOUR ROW, RICHMOND GREEN 
(Kingston-on-Thames School of Art.) Deposited with the National Buildings Record 
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THE CANDLEWISE - 


ET me give you an example. A clumsy 
painting on glass of the year 1806. A 
young mother, seated at her summer 
window overlooking a distant river, 
turns affectionately towards her husband. He 
stands beside her, in his hand the open book 
they are discussing, and at her feet their little 
girl has forgotten her toys to play with the cat. 
Just now she is enticing it to pounce on a piece 
of ribbon. Outside, the river curves whitely by 
a bridge and a high building. The title given 
below is Connubial Happiness (Fig. 1). 

The picture is one of a series, for there are 
others like it, in which clearly the same young 
couple, though remarkably altered in looks, are 
shown in the attitudes, first, of The A ffectionate 
Farewell, hand clasped in hand, and then, of 
The Happy Return. In that, she has come out 
to meet him at some distance from their rather 
lordly mansion. A finger-post, pointing towards 
it in one corner, declares that its name is 
Honeys. 

These glass paintings of the early nine- 
teenth century are sufficiently rustic affairs, 
intended, I suppose, for the parlour walls of 
country towns and villages. The drawing is 
invariably wooden, the colouring crude and 
slapdash, the perspective impossible. The 
collector does not think very highly of them. 
Why then do they possess, for some, a charm 
which is out of proportion to their merits as a 
work of art, if assessed in the ordinary way— 
a mysterious charm which I fear the colour- 
blind camera cannot hope to pass on? 

It has little to do with age, except that age 
has darkened the colours and intensified the 
mystery. It seems to be secreted most strongly 
by certain features or details; by something 
innocent in the perspective of one picture; by 
the great white clouds in another, so simply 
rounded in a dark blue sky; by a house on the 
skyline in a third, childishly scribbled in, with 
a plume of cotton-wool smoke attached to one 
chimney. It is as though the picture at certain 
points said more than it ought to, as though the 
artist had, in his haste, depicted some object 
more truly than he knew, or as though, in con- 
structing a bare symbol of an object, he had 
somehow expressed its soul. Because the work 
is so spontaneous, almost automatic, a curiously 
vivid impression is created. The crooked 
window comes alive. The swollen clouds, pro- 
duced in ten seconds by the movement of a 
brush, are clouds. That house on the skyline 
is more intensely a house on the skyline—excites 
the imagination more keenly—than many 
painted by far, far better artists. A slight magic 
has entered the picture. 

The clue to this tantalising quality lies, I 
feel sure, in that spontaneity I have mentioned 
above. The unconscious mind is a kind of 
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By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


1.—BLISS IN 1806 





2.—THE DREAMER AND THE DREAM 


reservoir of the artistic sense. The more con- 
scious an artist is, and the more his work is 
disciplined in the upper level of his mind, the 
more it appeals on that level to his audience. 








Now the creators of such hack works as these 
were very humble as conscious artists, but they 
had to work quickly, turning out, it may be, 
many replicas of a single design in a day. 
They could afford to spend a little time over 
the figures, but they had to hurry over the less 
important parts, such as the background and 
its details, and just there the true instinctive 
artist inside them seized the pen, and made 
poetry that was beyond them when they con- 
sidered and took pains. All at once the thing 
was no longer childish, it was childlike. 

It may not always be a question of haste: 
but it is always, I think, a question of uncon- 
sciousness. And this effect of magic is by no 
means restricted to paintings on glass, rare 
though it is. It may be found occasionally in 
the little popular prints of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, recording some notable 
event or a famous face, and seemingly coloured 
by a very junior apprentice. It may be found, 
even more lively, in a few of the picture-plates 
and mugs of the period, gaily portraying, for 
eyes that had not lost their simplicity, some 
story out of the Old Testament, or the pleasures 
of country life, or the earliest railway train. | 
say more lively, because in these humble pro- 
ducts of Staffordshire and Swansea and else- 
where, the magic is not confined to details 
but seems to glimmer from the whole. And here 
it is heightened, inexplicably, by the very 
inaccuracy of the painting, which often over- 
runs the drawn outline, so that a thin slice of 
green hill gets into the sky. Sometimes, at the 
top, the Eye of God looks out of an oval of 
dim rays; a small, unsmiling, meditative eye, 

Consider, if you will, in the plate (Fig. 2) | 
show you here, how Joseph sleeps: a very 
youthful Joseph, one deeply-dreaming hand on 
the coverlid. You see how his father and mother 
and 11 brothers look blazing in through his 
enormous window and bow down to him? \) hat 
you see is what he is dreaming. Then wh t il 
the window is in it too? What if that cur ous 
room itself is a part of the dream? For m , at 
any rate, it is vivid as only those rooms are 
vivid which, even at the moment, one seer to 
know one will never enter again. 

It is time now for me to explain the tle 
of this article. When I was a small boy I ce 
heard my mother pronounce in sleep the si :/e 
word ‘‘candlewise.’’ I felt that it had imm. ‘se 
significance, and at once woke her to learn w_ it. 
Of course she remembered nothing. In ! ©¢ 
years I began to associate this word, which _ ill 
haunted me, with the elusive quality Iam try 1§ 
to describe. I use it here with misgiving, s! °¢ 
it may well appear whimsical in public, an. if 
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| knew of an alternative in general use I would 
prefe it. As it is, I think there is something to 
be sad for a name which brings to mind the 
magic and simplicity, and apparent wisdom, of 
cand!clight. 

say it is timeless, yet all my examples 
com: from one period. That I can explain. 
The vopular art of an earlier age is now rare, 
and hat of a later age still rarer, in the sense 
that t hardly emerged. I mean that commercial 
vulg rity soon ruined the natural artists of 
Eng ind. Now, although the candlewise may 
be . cfined as the unintended poetry of the 
chil. ike artist in every age, it must be affirmed 
tha. ne is an artist. And that, after 1850, the 
desi ner of Victorian plates was not. Neverthe- 
less t may be found to-day in odd corners—in 
an: ve advertisement, the decoration of a barge 
ore aravan, the Happy Families pack of cards, 
ori the drawing of a child—though it is rare 
eno’ zh even here. 

ne of the most opulent sources we have 
is t 2 old German children’s book, Struwwel- 
pete . many pages of which are charged with it, 
but ost for me the final page on which we read 


ON THE ROAD - 


" ERE it is thought justifiable 
homicide if after shouting ‘Fore !’ 
you chance to hit anybody.’”’ That 
was written over 50 years ago of 

St. Andrews and something of this fine uncom- 

promising spirit may still be said to survive 

there; but in a general way either the manhood 
of the golfer has been sapped by humanitarian 
principles or the pedestrian has insisted sturdily 
on his rights. As golfing resorts have grown more 
populous and the game more popular there has 
been an increasing tendency to avoil hitting 
people if possible. It is presumably owing to this 
tenderness towards human life that there are 
fewer roads on or near golf courses than there 
used to be. I am sorry for it, for I am fond of 
roads, partly because they belong to the days 
when the golf course often began in the out- 
skirts if not in the middle of the town; parily 
because 1 am conservative enough to think that 
toads can be good and effective hazards. 

* * * 


This train of thought began when I was 
reading a book published in 1891 and having a 
pleasantly antique flavour. It is called Famous 
Golf Links; it was edited by Mr. Horace Hutchin- 
son and consisted of articles by himself, Andrew 
Lang, H. S. C. Everard and other less dis- 
tinguished hands, which had originally appeared 
in the Saturday Review. I was reading about 
Bembridge, a course I have not seen since one 
year after that book was published, and came 
across a sentence which revived my dim though 
pleasant memories. ‘‘There is a road—where 
on Bembridge golf links is there not this road? 
—into which a poor drive may land you. Had 
you to drive—not in the technical golfing sense 
—upon it, you could say it was ‘no road.’ No 
spirit of Macadam dwells upon it. It is a track, 
sandy, rutty, stony—altogether impossibly 
objectionable—cleft of wheels and horses. It 
is as all-embracing in its ubiquity as that great 
serpent which the Norsemen conceived to 
encircle the world, with its tail in its mouth, likea 
whiting.’’ That description brought back vividly 
the road in which I ploughed with my lofting iron 
(1 «m not sure whether I had a niblick in those 
juy nile days) and I hope it is there still. 

(here is no reason why it should not be, 
0: t would scarcely come under the head of 
“p lic,” and it is the public roads the dis- 
ap. _arance of which I mourn. Rather, it is not 
the -oads which have disappeared but the holes 
ha, had to disappear frcm the neighbourhood 
of se road. Thus it has been at Rye, for 
ims’ nce, where the road to Camber once played 
a spicuous part. The new holes nearer the 
See re fine holes, on a grander <cale than their 
prc cessors. Nevertheless, the old ones were 
good and it was remarkable to what an 
t they were made by that inconspicuous 
naw little road. At the first, second, third, 

‘\ . ainth and tenth it played a leading part and 
po’ ssed an extraordinarily magnetic quality. 
Ai a might be a born slicer but as soon as the 
ro lurked on his left, notably at the second 
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about Robert, who was blown away for always 
with his red umbrella into a rainy sky (Fig 3). 
Look—no, not here, but in the fresh colours of 
an early edition, for later, it seems, the illustra- 
tions were redrawn—look at the bruised dark- 
ness of that sky, the narrow storm just leaving 
the little church, already caught by the hori- 
zontal sun. Feel the height of Robert, and the 
remoteness of the mountains, and see how bright 
the sky is growing, low down under the storm. 
Can words be candlewise? In small parcels, 

yes. But one must not look to the poets, they 
are all—even Blake—too subtle, too well-aware. 
One must look, as always, to the unassuming 
and the naive. It may appear in the children’s 
hymn, or the popular song : 

The pale moon was rising 

Above the green mountain, 

The sun was declining 

Beneath the blue sea . 
I may have misquoted, but I think the authen- 
tic, minor magic is here, in the simplicity of the 
colours and the objects, and in that sun and 
moon opposed in the sky. For there is always, 
in the candlewise, the hint of a symbol that one 


and third, he became an involuntary hooker; 
the road lured him to his doom. At the tenth, 
being a slicer, he was sure to be on the road 
which now lay on his right, and indeed he was 
grateful to be on it and not through the fence 
and out of bounds. 

It may be said with some show of good 
sense that such a road is not a good hazard 
because it is so grossly partial; one man gets 
on to it and can smite his ball gaily away with 
a driving iron and the other, no whit more 
blameworthy, finds his ball against a large stone 
or hard up under the road side. That is true, 
but this demand for perfect fairness shows a 
paltry spirit and it is a poor hazard about which 
there is no luck. Never shall I forget a shot 
which Horace once played against me off a road 
at Eastbourne. It was at the old hole, where 
one drove over a chalk pit, and the road could 
be reached, with no nonsensical consideration 
for the unseen passers-by, with a good drive. 
It was on this particular day wet and muddy, 
but Horace took a wooden club and hit the ball 
off it as clean as a whistle, over a thick wood 
and on to the Paradise green on the far side. 
At the time I no doubt wished he had found 
his ball tightly wedged under the side, but now 
I am all for a hazard which can give a chance 
for so heroic a shot. 

I suppose that Blackheath was the locus 
classicus of roads, and indeed save for a gravel 
pit or two there were no other precise hazards, 
though the lies did their best to make up for 
this deficiency. Here, however, the confounded 
march of civilisation has done much to spoil 
the roads, for in time there came footpaths 
beside them, and these were in turn fringed 
with vertical edges of stone. The ball naturally 
ran off the camber of the road under this fiendish 
edge and there all skill or daring were in vain. 
There used to be and I suppose sill are roads 
on Wimbledon Common (they are mentioned 
in my book), but they were of a less urban and 
so more pliable character. 

e*#e 


It would doubtless be easy to enumerate 
many roads which have had to be eliminated 
as hazards for safety’s sake. There was one at 
Woodbridge which we used to cross twice, once 
with a noble brassey shot at the seventeenth 
and again with a tricky little mashie pitch at 
the home hole. I am greatly deceived if a less 
bloodthirsty generation now plays over it. There 
was the one at New Luffness which we crossed 
coming to the home green, a delightful green 
close to the club-house, where, having finished 
our own match, we could watch with a cynical 
smile the antics of our friends in their death 
agony. Alas! that green has had to vanish. 
Thank goodness that at St. Andrews at least 
the road survives, indeed lots of roads. Some 
are comparatively innocuous, I mean to the 
golfer, for of the pedestrian little account is 
taken. There is that one for example which 
stretches across the fairway to both the first 
and the home hole. My book says of it that 
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cannot quite grasp. Incidentally, the lines 
demonstrate how the obvious epithet can be 
sometimes the most effective. I claim that they 
are poetry; humbly so, but still poetry. Other 
instances come to mind, out of more famous 
authors, but always when they were aiming at 
an effect different from that which they pro- 
duced. Edward Lear would produce it, in 
rhyme and drawing alike : 


And if you went you’d see such sights ! 
Such rugs! and jugs! and candlelights ! 
And more than all, the King and Queen, 
One in red, and one in green ! 


But in going down an alley 
To a castle in the valley .. . 


And then there was that unfortunate in Bunyan 
—I forget which—who wandered from the path 
to the Holy City, and was lost. 


Then he came to a field full of dark mountains, 
where he stumbled, and fell, and rose no more. 


Mountains certainly more sombre, yet in the 
same country as those which sank away, 
smaller and smaller, under Robert. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


“the ruts are tenacious,’’ but there are now no 
ruts; the road is hard and metalled and if our 
ball finishes on it on the way to the eighteenth 
we may hope with reasonable fortune to reach 
the green with our second. There are ruts in 
the road under the wall of the Station Master’s 
Garden, but the really terrible place to be on 
the road is behind the seventeenth green. The 
ball may lie clear and even so a shot of horrid 
delicacy is required; but it may also lie hard 
up against the footpath or under the stone wall. 
That road is a nightmare to anyone with a good 
medal score. Better a thousand times approach 
the green in pusillanimous instalments than run 
that ghastly risk. * * * 


There is another road at another seven- 
teenth hole which might be almost as deadly as 
that at St. Andrews if we play off it. That is 
the Stanley Road at Hoylake which runs hard 
beside the Royal green and plays the part of 
Scylla to the Charybdis of a deep and formidable 
bunker on the other side. It makes of that 
second a truly alarming shot, but our liability 
on the right-hand side is limited, for the road 
is out of bounds The hole is a great one, but 
it would be greater still if we had to take our 
luck on the road. I have already admitted that 
there is luck in roads and it is sometimes wholly 
with the player, since a fortunate bounce can 
add innumerable yards to his tee shot. I recall 
that once upon a time going to the old fifth 
hole at Rye, Mr. de Montmorency’s ball from 
a slightly pulled tee shot took so mighty a 
bound—it was frosty weather—that he had 
positively to play his second back to the green. 
Sometimes a bounce is less kind. There is a 
charming short hole at Ashbridge, I think the 
third, where a road runs close by the left-hand 
side of the green, and the player who hooks his 
iron shot and pitches on it may have to play 
back a very long way indeed. 

‘There is one very dull piece of advice to give 
about roads as hazards, which is to remember that 
they ave hazards. For some reason or another, 
perhaps because the road may be hard and the 
ball lying clean, people are apt to forget this 
important fact and incontinently ground their 
clubs. I remember to have seen a golfer, a 
highly distinguished player and a most honour- 
able man. playing off a tie for a medal at St. 
Andrews and grounding his club, grounding it 
several times, in playing his second to the home 
hole. He was wholly unconscious of what he 
‘was doing and fortunately it did not matter, 
but it has made me particularly cautious about 
roads ever afterwards. There are some roads, 
the ‘‘Mile Path’’ at Woking is one of them, 
which have been declared by local legislation 
not to be hazards, so that we may ground upon 
them. That only makes it more necessary to 
mind our p’s and q’s elsewhere, for that appar- 
ently slight action of touching the road may 
make all the difference in the world. It is not 
that we improve the lie, but we get the “feel’”’ 
of the shot with far greater certainty than when 
waggling in the empty air. 
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ROLLED-PAPER WORK 


N his interesting article Tyrie Art of the Paper- 
cutter (July 30, 1943), Mr. W. A. Thorpe 
underlined the love of Dutch ladies for 
such domestic arts as shell-work, straw 

marquetry and paper-cutting that flourished 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. But similar handicrafts are found in 
Georgian and Early Victorian homes. In fact, 
the ornamental artist has long existed among us 
and specimens of her deft skill now decorate 
many a glass case in historic collections. 

One of the least-known of the minor arts, 
and one individual to England, is rolled-paper 
work or mosaic decoration. This flourished as 
an elegant occupation among ladies of leisure 
between 1640 and 1850. The pastime had its 
origin in a still earlier craft called filigree paper 
decoration created for purely utility reasons. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
owing to the costliness of precious metals, 
England’s poorer churches and convents com- 
missioned artists to imitate in paper the rich 
metal filigree work they had once been able to 
afford. First papyrus-rind and tree-bark, then 
stiff parchment enriched with gilt edges, beads 
and metal threads, were substituted for gold 
and silver. The method was simply to roll the 
parchment tightly into little gilt cylinders that 
were then arranged in different patterns to 
create the illusion of intricate metal-work. 
When finished, this decoration embellished the 
ecclesiastical figures and holy relics owned by 
the church. Few examples survive, owing to 
the fragility of the material. 

About 1660, this curious craft was revived, 
as a fashionable feminine pastime, under the 
name of rolled-paper or mosaic work. Long 
narrow strips of crimped or plain, coloured or 
gilt paper were stiffened, rolled and twisted 
into all manner of geometric, heraldic, symbolic 
and naturalistic devices for the purpose of 
ornamenting the costumes of small wax figures, 
box-lids and. mirror-frames. Tiny seed pearls, 
scraps of tinsel, ground shells and even jewels 
were sometimes added to give greater richness. 
This work bears some affinity to stump-work 
when studied—another accomplishment of the 
period. 

Infinite patience and the most supple 
fingers must have been required for this very 
fiddling hobby; eyes, too, of the strongest when 
we consider that the greater part of this handi- 
work was done by candle-light. It is said that 
Queen Anne indulged in the pastime, devoting 
many hours to its study with the ladies of her 
Court, which gave rise to the name Queen Anne 
curl-paper work being used occasionally in some 
references. In Mrs. Dyke’s collection two oval 
pictures each depict a fashionable court lady, 


By BEA HOWE 


wearing the fontange 
which dates them to 
this period. They are 
surrounded by fine 
rolled - paper borders 
of miniature gilt 
cylinders and rosettes 
arranged in whatappear 
to be masonic emblems. 

One of the earliest 
references to this work 
being highly suitable 
for ‘‘a variety of orna- 
mental articles such as 
tea-caddies, toilet and 
chimney pieces, screens, 
cabinets, ink stands, 
frame and picture orna- 
ments’’ is found in the 
New Ladies’ Magazine, 


1786: ‘It could be 
pursued at a_ very 
trifling expense and 


affords an amusement 
to the female mind 
capable of the most 
pleasing and extensive 
variety. Tc enliven a 
disagreeable winter 
with scares of an 
Invasion by Napoleon, 
that entertaining and 
lively young person, 
Maria Holroyd, after- 
wards the first Lady 
Stanley of Alderley, 
wrote in her Journal : 
‘I have learnt the 
Filagree work this 
winter and have donea 
Box in purple, green 
and gold for Mamma. 
It is dirty work, the 
dye of the paper comes 


off when wet with 
gum.’”’ Some years 
later another Maria, 


Maria Edgeworth, declared scornfully that “our 
great-grand-mothers distinguished themselves 
by truly substantial tent-stitch chairs and 
tables, by needlework pictures of Solomon and 
his queen, Sheba, that were so admirable in 
their day but their day is now over. Filagree 
baskets take their place instead !”’ 

But for all Miss Edgeworth’s scorn, an 
interesting allusion to ‘‘filagree baskets’’ 
appears in one of Jane Austen’s novels. In 
Sense and Sensibility Elinor Dashwood offers 
“to roll the papers’’ for Lucy Steele, who is in 
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TEA-CADDY 
WORKED BY FRENCH 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 
NINETEENTH 


(Lady Lever Collection, 
Port Sunlight, Cheshire) 


CLOSE-UP OF 
THE CENTRAL PANEL 
OF THE TEA-CADDY 


ROLLED-PAPER-WORK PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ANNE, 
CIRCA 1710 
(Lady Lever Collection, Port Sunlight, Cheshire) 


the process of making “‘a little filagree basket” 
for that rather pampered child, Anna-Maria. 
Is this a delicate pointer that Jane Austen 
might have been a deft exponent in rolled-paper 
work herself? We know that she sewed ex- 
quisitely and with such regular stitches ‘‘as 
might almost have put a sewing-machine to 
shame.’’ Her handwriting was flawless, and the 
Austen family have recorded how deftly her 
letters were always folded and sealed. ‘‘Some 
people’s letters always looked loose and untidy; 
but her paper was sure to take the right folds 
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ARMORIAL PICTURE 

WITH ARMS OF 

LAWSON OF MOREBY, 
CIRCA 1700 


(.ondon Museum) 


pic’ URE OF A QUEEN 
NNE COTTAGE 
Beh: id the windows have 
hee: gummed pieces of 
stri) od period silks to 
sim) .ate curtains. Early 
eig teenth century. 
ondon Museum) 


and ersealing wax to drop 
int’ heright place.’’ She 
pla: d all games requiring 
dex rity, such as_ spilli- 
kins or cup-and-ball, with 
am ing skill. Without 
dou t, she must have 
essa ed such a fashionable 
oecvvation as the making 
of « rolled-paper picture. 
The feeling entailed for 
prec se pattern and detail, not to speak of the 
extr-me patience and delicacy of touch needed 
in handling such frail material, would have 
appealed strongly to a mind itself so methodical 
and loving of exquisite finish. 

So, with other young ladies of the period, 
Jane Austen may have bent her head to the 
enthralling task of perpetuating the arms and 
crest of her family in this favourite medium. 
Armorial rolled-paper pictures had become the 
rage, and the result to-day is most satisfactory. 
Time has dimmed colours that might once have 
appeared too bright and glaring to a melting 
mosaic of dull gilt, pale rose and faint azure 
and kingfisher blue tones. It is primarily these 
shades which predominate throughout the 
charming group of rolled-paper pictures col- 
lected by the late Sir Gerald Ryan, Bt., and left 
by him to the London Museum, where they are 
now exhibited. One particularly attractive 
example depicts a small Queen Anne house 
which may be an attempt to portray the crea- 
tor’s own home. 

The making of tea-caddies in paper 
mosaicon (yet another name) was also very 
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popular, and Mrs. Delaney was often consulted 
by her friends on mosaic work, but she does not 
seem to have attempted it herself. Many ex- 
amples are still found lying about the drawing- 
room cupboards or mantelpieces of our lesser 
country houses, pretty faded relics of the time 
when French prisoners of war were held in 
England during the Napoleonic Wars and 
passed their tedious prison hours making them. 
At the Victoria and Albert Museum there is a 
very handsome paper mosaic tea-caddy. It is 
hexagonal in shape and is richly decorated with 
panels of filigree work formed of rolled paper 
gilt set in satinwood borders edged with an 
inlaid chequer pattern in ebony. It is initialled 
by M. Skeet, Melford School, and dated 
1800. 

Later on in the century, Lady Dorothy 
Neville adds her own characteristic footnote to 
this accomplishment in her famous remini- 
scences, She writes: ‘‘At different times I have 
collected all sorts of things and attempted many 
kinds of amateur work, and of late years a kind 
of old-fashioned paper-work which I have found 
very fascinating. This consists in arranging 
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little strips of coloured papers into decorative 
designs, as was done at the end of the eighteenth 
century.” 

Lady Dorothy completed a very charming 
tea-caddy that served to hold her visiting-cards. 
In faded mauve and green, the lid is decorated 
with an old print of military trophies in black 
ona pale green ground surrounded by a circlet 
of pearl beads. 

Some years ago, as the result of an article 
that appeared in the Press, I received a mysteri- 
ous little cardboard box. It contained very 
narrow gilt-edged strips of turquoise and lemon 
paper, plain and tightly crimped, sold by 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, stationers. They 
were marked ‘“‘ Mosaicon 6d.”’ With them laya 
fairy-like collection of tightly-rolled little gilt 
cylinders and leaves, coloured leaf-green, lilac 
and violet; an exquisite pale-blue rolled-paper 
flower, minute and jewel-like; and other prettv 
conceits. This box had been found among the 
personal belongings of a Victorian lady, said to 
have been a fine exponent (possibly the last) of 
rolled-paper work, With her, the secret of this 
curious craft is dead. 


THE FLAT-RACING OUTLOOK 


ESPITE all the inconveniences associ- 
ated with war the flat-racing season 
of 1944 was opened as enthusiastically 
as ever by huge crowds on Easter 

Monday, at Windsor in the south and Stockton 
in the north. Since then it has pursued the 
even tenor of its way according to plan. 
Possibly owing to the blissful uncertainty 
of the future, fields throughout have been 
large and, maybe because of this, the out- 
look for the classic races instead of being 
somewhat clarified has become more and more 
confused. 

(he Hon. Dorothy Paget’s Orestes began 
this jumble-up at Windsor. Reckoned by 
Mr. Arthur Fawcett, the Official Handi- 
Capper, to be the best of his age last season, 
and winter-favourite for the Two Thousand 
Guiscas and the Derby in what little wagering 
the: has been, this unbeaten son of the Italian 
Deruy winner Donatello II was looked upon 
as « certainty for the Upper Sixpenny Stakes, 
whi Straight Deal won last year prior to 
gol; on to win the Derby. Orestes started 
at 4 .o 1 on, but was fairly and squarely beaten 
by “he Solicitor, a son of Fair Trial which was 
recs ued to be 11 Ib. inferior to him last year 
anc ‘ere was only in receipt of 5 Ib. The 
win r, a really nice colt with plenty of room 


for orther improvement, was bred by Fred 
Na: -g, the Beckhampton trainer, and is from 
: ghter of the Royal Hunt Cup winner 


d arling sold him privately to Lord 
Ca: von as a present for his son Lord Por- 
che: -r, and in this owner’s colours he won two 
rar before Lord Porchester was ordered 


abroad and he was sold, again privately, to 
Mr. J. W. Boyle and Mr. H. Quennell, who own 
him in partnership. Mr. Quennell has owned 
horses before but Mr. Boyle is a newcomer to 
the sport and arrived by air from Cairo, where 
he has big business interests, only just in time 
for the race. Victor Smyth trains The Solicitor 
at Epsom. On this form he must have a very 
big chance of succeeding in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, but his breeding rather suggests that 
he will find limitations in his stamina capacity 
when it comes to longer distances like those of 
the Derby or the St. Leger. 

Confusion continued at the first meeting at 
Salisbury. At this south-country venue Mr. 
J. V. Rank’s chestnut colt Vigorous, who is by 
the unbeaten horse Nearco from Crisa a French- 
bred daughter of ‘Teddy, appeared to have very 
little to do to win the Trial Stakes. That little, 
even with the assistance of Gordon Richards, 
was, however, too much and he was beaten by 
Abbots Fell, who had been unplaced to The 
Solicitor and Orestes earlier in the week. A 
bay colt, Abbots Fell claims the Derby winner 
Felstead as his sire while his dam Lady Abbess, 
of whom he is the seventh foal, is by Friar 
Marcus out of a daughter of the St. Leger 
winner Bayardo. 

He is owned by Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen 
and was bred at the Weir Bank Stud and 
trained by Captain O. M. D. Bell. Generally 
supposed to be but a “ second fiddle ’’ to Sir 
Hugo’s Rockefella, who is by Hyperion and 
is the only produce of the One Thousand 
Guineas and Oaks heroine Rockfel, he is quite 
likely to represent his owner and trainer in the 
““Guineas,’’ as Rockefella has been coughing and 


may not be at his best in time for the early 
classic. 

The Trial Stakes was run for at two o'clock. 
Half an hour later the Netheravon Plate came 
up for decision, Despite the short interval there 
was another débdcle. Miss Paget’s Blue Moon, 
who has been a Beckhampton “whisper”’ all 
through the winter, started favourite. Gordon 
Richards rode him but, again, had to put up 
with second place and this time to Mr. J. V. 
Rank’s filly Bashful, who had Cliff Richards in 
the saddle. Bred at the Aston Park Stud and 
by the Two Thousand Guineas and Derby 
winner Blue Peter from an own-sister to the 
Derby and St. Leger winner Trigo, Blue Moon, 
who cost Miss Paget 4,800gs. as a yearling, ran 
a listless race and, on it, needs little further 
notice. Bashful, the winner, is a big chestnut 
filly by the Ascot Gold Cup winner Precipitation 
from Saucy Sarah, a French-bred daughter of 
the Derby winner Blenheim. This was her first 
appearance upon a racecourse and she should 
be noted for her classic engagements, which 
include the Oaks and St. Leger. Incidentally 
her sire Precipitation, who was responsible for 
last year’s Oaks winner Why Hurry, is prac- 
tically the last of the Hurry Ons; is making a 
name as a sire of winners and, it is to be hoped, 
will rejuvenate a sire-line that seemed to be 
on the verge of extinction. 

Still at Salisbury but a little later in the 
afternoon, Growing Confidence, another much- 
talked-of classic candidate, had his colours 
lowered by Triona a son of Trigo who, like 
Orestes, is an inmate of Walter Nightingall’s 
Epsom stable and is reckoned there to be very 
much inferior to Miss Paget’s colt. Growing 
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Confidence is another of Blue Peter’s get; was 
bred by the late Major Courtauld and was sold 
privately to his present owner after failing to 
make his reserve in the sale-ring at Newmarket. 

Following in the footsteps of Windsor and 
Salisbury, the Newmarket Craven Meeting— 
the first at headquarters—witnessed another 
débaécle in the Shelford Stakes. The hero or 
the villain of this was Happy Landing. It will 
be remembered that this colt, who is by Windsor 
Lad from Happy Morn, she by D’Orsay, was 
bred by Sir William Cooke; was reckoned by 
Mr. Fawcett to be only 2 lb. inferior to Orestes, 
who was rated the best of his age of the year, 
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and was sold to Mr. Walter Hutchinson for 
13,500gs. at the December Sales. Starting a 
firm though not very pronounced favourite, 
Happy Landing was readily beaten by Lord 
Derbv’s Brumeaux colt Borealis, who was 
giving him 6 lb. and was so moderate last season 
that it was not considered to be worth while 
entering him in either the Two Thousand 
Guineas or the Derby. Happy Landing was 
without a doubt the fittest horse in the race 
and there was no excuse for his defeat. He ran 
well until Borealis tackled him, but then could 
find nothing more and must surely now be left 
out of classic consideration. 





There for the moment this criticism must 
end. Admittedly, and unfortunately, it js 
destructive. As such it is as unsatisfactory to 
read as it is to write. There is no doubt that the 
two-year-olds, or the better-known two-year. 
olds, of last year were very far from being a 
vintage crop. Against that it must be remem- 
bered that it was a very dry season. There is 
plenty of time for a more or less dark candidate 
to appear from FitzRoy House or Beckhampton, 
having been kept in the shadows by the hard 
going. When the time comes for another article 
to be written the problem of the classics may 
be a little easier to solve. Royston. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





THE RURAL 
WORKER’S COTTAGE 


IR,—I have read with interest the 
plans and criticisms which you 
have published of the Northampton- 
shire Rural Housing Competition. I 
was not a competitor and can, there- 
fore, offer my criticisms without bias. 
I do not think that a second w.c. 
is either necessary or a justifiable 
additional cost; or that the sink and 
washing-unit should be in separate 
rooms. In Scotland, double sinks, 
with means for fixing a wringer 
between, are a usual fitting in small- 
house kitchens. 

You comment upon the absence 
of a garage, but, apart from the extra 
cost, any rural worker who can afford 
a car and its upkeep is not catered for 
in this class of housing. The criticism 
that an impression of poverty is 


created by a straight flight of stairs 
rising directly from the front door is 
not borne out in my experience, which 


PORTRAIT OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD BY 
GEORGE STUBBS ON POTTERY SLAB 


36} ins. by 28} ins. 
See letter: A Pew Group 


includes quite a number of tenants 
paying £70 exclusive for houses with 
such an arrangement: an arrange- 
ment, moreover, which greatly simpli- 
fies small-house planning and helps to 
keep down the cost. 

The winring design, with the 
internal fittings it includes, will cost, 
at ruling prices, and in groups of, say, 
12 on any one site (for rural workers 
cannot be planted in large communi- 
ties), something over £900. To this 
figure must be added the cost of the 
site, services, roads, fences, legal fees, 
architects’ fees or salaries, bringing the 
total up to £1,100 or more. Add 
management and maintenance costs 
and for borrowing at 3 per cent., with 
a rateable value put at a considerably 
lower figure than the floor area would 
normally demand, and the inclusive 





rent will be at the lowest, 2ls. a 
week, and is more likely to be 22s. 6d. 
How many rural workers, many of 
whom now pav less than 5s. a week, 
will be prepared to pay over £1 a 
week? 


I believe that a figure of 13s. or 
14s. is being aimed at for this class of 
housing, and it is stretching an ideal 
too far to set a standard which can 
never be economic.—J. H. R. FREE- 
BORN, Little Chalfont, Amersham, 
Buckinghamshire. 


THE DOMESTIC PIG 


S1r,—I agree with your correspondent 
Mr. Alec Hobson, of the Small Pig 
Keepers’ Council, that some control 
of the domestic pig is essential to 
scotch the activities of the Black 
Marketeer, and, if the local constabu- 
lary and the magistrates could 
differentiate between the spirit of the 
regulations and the actual letter, there 
would not be so many of 
these irritating police- 
court cases which by 
their absurdity have 
attracted so much 
attention recently. 
There was one of a 
girl who was fined for 
killing her pig on her 
allotment instead of in 
her bed-sitting-room ! 


The lamentable side 
of these trifling cases is 
not so much the actual 
fine as the loss of priceless 
working hours, when the 
defendant, and perhaps 
half a dozen witnesses, 
while away the best part 
of a whole day in sowing 
time waiting for their 
case to come on in 
the local court.—C. S. 
Jarvis, Ringwood, 
Hampshire. 


A PEW GROUP 


S1r,—With reference to 
his group illustrated in 
CounTrRY LIFE of 
April 21, I have received 
from Lord Northbrook 
the following interesting 
letter : 


“T suggest this 
group is intended to be 
the notorious Perreau 

brothers hanged for forgery in 1776. 

“It wasa cause célébre of its day. 
The brothers were twins, the costume 
is just right, and exactly like an 
engraving of the Perreaus published 
in 1776.—NoRTHBROOK.” 

I think Lord Northbrook is right. 
The potters of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century specialised in illus- 
trating in pottery incidents of con- 
temporary history. I wish our potters 
of to-day would do the same. I enclose 
a photograph of a portrait of Josiah 
Wedgwood by George Stubbs, painted 
in enamel colours on a pottery slab 
made by Wedgwood. It is signed and 
dated 1782, and is a good instance 
of the contemporary interest of the 
18th-century potter's work.—C. G. 
WabE (Major), Ash Cottage, Bentley, 
Hampshire. 


A HERO OF WATERLOO 


S1r,—My father has in his posses- 
sion a picture The Fight for the 
Standard. Sergeant Ewart describes 
the battle thus : ‘‘ Wecharged through 
two French columns, each about 5,000 
strong and it was in the first charge 
that I took the eagle. A Frenchman 
and I had a hard contest for it, but 
I parried his thrust and cut him 
through the head, after which I was 
attacked by one of their lancers, who 
threw his lance at me, but missed the 
mark, then I cut him from the chin 
upwards; next I was attacked by a 
foot soldier, who charged me with his 
bayonet, but I parried it and cut 
him down through the head. so that 
finished the contest for the eagle.’’ 
Ewart was.born in South Lanarkshire. 
—Y. S. N. Z., Lanarkshire. 


THE LATE HUMPHREY 
TALBOT 


S1r,—In these times when the obitu- 
ary columns of the Press are filled 
with gallant notices of lives tragically 
brief, and curtailed space is barely 
sufficient for the longer notices of 
others full of years and honours, some 
of the friends of the late Humphrey 
Talbot, who died early this year, have 
felt that it is still not too late to put 
on record something of a life that, 
although neither brief nor long, is 
deserving of honourable memory. 
Because he was not concerned with 
reputation, it is the more incumbent 
on those whom he benefited to remem- 


ber him. Readers of COUNTRY 
LiFE particularly come into this 
category. 


Humphrey John Talbot was born 
in 1883 and was heir presumptive to 
the earldom of Shrewsbury. Educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
he was later secretary to the Governor 
of Victoria, Australia (1908) and 
served in France in the last war. 

Subsequently the saving of old 
and beautiful buildings for the nation 
became his principal concern. Among 
many others, Swakeleys, near Ux- 
bridge, which was about to be de- 
molished, was bought and saved by 
him, and, with its garden, made into 
a place of dignity and beauty. Here 
he entertained many hundreds of 
Dominion guests and antiquarian 
societies, and here Queen Mary 
honoured him with a visit. His know- 
ledge of historic architecture was wide, 
and his advice to the S.P.A.B., of 
which he was vice-chairman, of great 
value. 


There was no corner of the British 
Isles that he had not explored in this 
quest. In these days this work for 
the preservation of the fine things of 
the past seems all the more valuable, 
and though a contribution such as his 
is hard to assess, it has proved an 
inspiration to many others. 


In the gardens at Ashridge, 
before it became the Conservative 
College, his gift for colour schemes 
and gardening was excellently dis- 
played. As Trustee of the Ashridge 
Estate, moreover, it was his idea to 
preserve the Whipsnade Downs as a 
natural setting for the country home 
of the Zoological Society. The many 
thousands who derive pleasure from 





the delightful innovation are thus 
beholden to him. 


He inherited an importan: col- 
lection of pictures and furniture from 
his three aunts, Lady Lothian, “ady 
Pembroke and Lady Brownlow. and 
from his mother, to which he h’ nself 
added discriminately. This he be- 
queathed to the South A ‘ican 
Government, Eton College, an. the 
Society for the Protection of A: cient 
Buildings. 

Alert and humorous in mind, he 
was a notable instance of that type 
to which things of artistic worth are 
supremely important, taking pre- 
cedence over worldly considerations, 
Though it, consequently, gets little 
from the world, the world receives 
much from it.—C. S. 


SWEET CORN AS A CROP 


S1r,—A _ correspondent asks for advice 
as to the best means of separating 
the maize (sweet corn) from the cob. 
This can be done with the old- 
fashioned flail without much trouble. 


As another correspondent has 
said, an even simpler method with 
small crops is to rub one cob against 
another. Better still, one can stretch 
a small piece of %-in. wire netting 
tightly over a box or small frame and 
use it like a nutmeg-grater. An old 
garden glove on the right hand will 
protect the finger-tips from the 
damage to which your correspondent 
refers. 


In order that the grain may come 
away easily it is essential that, what- 
ever method is to be adopted, the cobs 
when harvested are hung up or stored 
on wire netting trays until they are 
absolutely dry.— GERALD WELLESLEY, 
Highfield Park, Withyham, Sussex. 


TARRING CHURCH 


Sir,—I have just read with great 
interest the article in Country Lire 
dated April 14, A Village with a 
Proud Past, in which Mr. Norman 
Wymer states: that he believes Tarring 
Church is the only one to fly the 
White Ensign from its staff on special 
occasions. St. Mary’s Church, Chat- 
ham, at the top of St. Mary’s Hill and 
immediately adjacent to the Royal 
Marine Barracks used to do this. 


When I was Brigade Major there 
in 1940 the new Rector asked me 
about this, and asked whether he 
could do it again, and did he have any 
real right to do so. I was able to say 
that we had in barracks Colour- 
sergeant Fordham, our pexsioner 
Provost Sergeant, who had freq :ently 

e 


as a boy climbed to the top vf th 


tower to haul the White Ensig:. down 
after it had been flown ou some 
special occasion. This was -: the 
pre-1914 period. I took up the . atter 
with the naval authorities and scer- 
tained the following : 

(1) The church was undouw edly 
a beacon church, whose square ower 


had been one of those used for be 20ns 
which were to be lit in the even’ ofan 
invasion by the Spaniards anc. later 
by the French (c.f. church bel and 
this war). 


(2) The church had severa! ‘mes 
been burnt down, and on one oc’ sion 
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A ASCADE OF WISTARIA BLOSSOM 


See letter: Wistaria Blossom 


in ti latter part of the eighteenth 
cent: y, about 1790, had been re-built 
large y by naval funds and by naval 
labo 


}) For some time it had been the 
churc used by the Royal Marines for 
their church parade and service on 
Sundays, and to a smaller extent by 
the Royal Navy: this was about 
1790-1820. 

{) Once a year the Royal 
Marines still go to church there. The 
Rector is escorted from his abode by 
a corporal and a marine, and is met 
at the church door by the commandant 
R.M.: an old custom dating from the 
old ungodly times when this escort was 
really necessary, and apparently two 
marines were enough, thanks to the 
prestige of the corps. I believe he is 
preceded by a drummer beating a 
flam, but I am not certain about this 
latter point. 


The librarian of the Admiralty, 
I believe, stated to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s secretary that, although St. 
Mary’s Church was most intimately 
connected with the Royal Navy and 
Royal Marines, the Rector had no 
tight whatever to fly the White 
Ensign from the staff of St. Mary’s 
Church tower. 


There the matter  rested.— 
LAWRENCE MERCER (Lt.-Col., Royal 
Marines), Plymouth, Devon. 


Sir,-The interesting article in your 
issue of April 14 prompts me to refer 
to the subject of St. Andrew’s Church, 
West Tarring and the flying of the 
White Ensign at its flagstaff. 

[t has been pointed out that the 
White Ensign could have no possible 
connection with events alleged to have 
taken place in the sixteenth century 
because it was not determined as the 
Navy's ensign until 1864. The proper 
emblem could only be the naval flag 
used in Elizabethan times which has 
little resemblance to a modern White 
Ensign. 

hen the various church authori- 
hes rcalised the stupidity and anomaly 
of flyng a White Ensign in ancient 
assoc: tions most of them abandoned 


it, an. I was informed shortly before 
the r that the church of West 
Tarri had abandoned it also.— 


E. W..oE-Kitiicx, Shorne, Kent. 


Sl ANGE TASTES OF 
ANIMALS 


SIR, he writer of the letter headed 
stvan Tastes of Animals, published 
in ( TRY LIFE recently, may be 
intere od and surprised to hear that 
the nmon wild rabbit is also 
very ad of oranges. If the fruit 
IS ( 1 halves rabbits will eat it 
with ident enjoyment! Needless 
‘tore rk, this experiment was tried 
ip: var days!—B. Dunn, Acton 
Hou elton, Northumberland. 


WISTARIA 
BLOSSOM 


Srr,—I am enclosing 
a photograph of wis- 
taria, taken in May, 1942: 
The display last year 
was nearly as good. 
Wistaria is very 
fond of the soil and situa- 
tion here; it even grows 
and blossoms well on 
the north side of the 
house but later. I 
planted this wistaria 
about 20 years ago.— 
O. G. S. Crort (Major), 
Hephiil, near Hereford. 


SOME BRONTE 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Sir,—The Clergy 
Daughters’ School at 
Casterton, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmorland, 
was founded at 
Cowan Bridge in 1823, 
being moved to 
its present site in 
1833. Here is the 
original school house, a 
long low building, since converted 


into three separate dwelling-houses, ° 


built at right angles to the old coach 
road from Leeds to Kendal. Cowan 
Bridge is a small hamlet, comprising 
a few cottages at either end of the 
bridge over the Leck, a small tributary 
of the river Lune. The old school 
building faces the Leck, the space in 
between being a century ago the 
school garden. This was the Bronte 
sisters’ first school, and it was shortly 
after it was opened that the Reverend 
Patrick Bronte decided to send his 
girls there, taking them himself by 
the stage coach that ran daily from 
Leeds, which they joined at Keighley; 
Maria and Elizabeth first in July, 
1824, and Charlotte and Emily in 
September of that year. Maria and 
Elizabeth died within a month of 
each other in 1825 as a result of the 
bad conditions and harsh treatment 





HARTSHEAD CHURCH, THE NUNNELY OF SHIRLEY. 
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there, which Charlotte 
exposed so thoroughly 
in Jane Eyre. The school 
is the Lowood of the 
story and the Reverend 
Carus Wilson, its founder 
and head, the Mr. 
Brocklehurst. Mr. Carus 
Wilson was vicar of Tun- 
stall, some two miles 
from Cowan Bridge, 
when he founded the 
school. Charlotte, with 
her sisters and other 
pupils of the Clergy 
Daughters’ School, 
attended Tunstall 
Church for Sunday ser- 
vices, eating their cold 
dinner brought with 
them between the ser- 
vices in their Sunday 
dining-room over the 
church porch. Tunstall 
Church is the Brockle- 
bridge church of Jane 
Eyre. 

A tablet, built into 
the gable end of the 
building, records the 
Bronte sisters’ connec- 
tion with the school. 

At Hartshead Church, civca 1120, 
in the West-Riding, the Reverend 
Patrick Bronte, father of the gifted 
sisters, was incumbent from 1811-15. 
As a bachelor he resided at Thornbush 
Farm in the district. While at 
Hartshead he married, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1812, Miss Maria Branwell, 
third daughter of Thomas Branwell, 
merchant, of Penzance, in Cornwall, 
whom he met when on a visit to her 
uncle the Reverend John Fennell, 
Headmaster of Woodhouse Grove 
Wesleyan Academy. After their mar- 
riage Mr. and Mrs. Bronte rented the 
three-storeyed, double-fronted cottage 
type of dwelling at the top of Clough 
Lane, Hightown, and there his 
daughters Maria and Elizabeth were 
born. According to the registers Maria 
was baptised at Hartshead on April 23, 
1814, and Elizabeth at Thornton, 


(Below) 


THE LOWOOD OF JANE EYRE : WHERE CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
WENT TO SCHOOL 


See letter: Some Bronte Associations 
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A SPONGE MERCHANT OF SIBENIK 


See letter: Sponge Fisheries 


Bradford, where Charlotte and the 
others were born. Shortly after the 
birth of Anne in 1820 the family 
removed to Haworth. 

Hartshead Church, which is the 
Nunnely of Charlotte SBronte’s 
book Shirley, stands out prominently, 
commanding a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country, which ac- 
cording to legend has close associa- 
tions with Robin Hood.—P. MarsDEN, 
Lytham St. Annes, Lancashire. 


SPONGE FISHERIES 
S1rR,—The town of Sibenik in Yugo- 
slavia was a place where one could buy, 
in pre-war times and at the proper 
season, excellent sponges for a few 
pence. 

The sponge fishery of that part 
of the Adriatic has for generations 
been in the hands of the fishermen of 
one village, Crappano, whence put out 
70 or 80 boats, the picturesque 
choiggia with their tall, peaked sails 
looking, when under way, almost like 
seagulls, skimming the blue-green 
waters of the Adriatic. As one’s 
steamer passed through, or near, the 
fishing fleet, one saw the men diving 
over the sides of the boats, and coming 
up a few minutes later with their 
“catch” of sponges in tray-like bas- 
kets slung round their necks. Owing 
to the great strain put upon their 
hearts by long immersions, sponge- 
fishers seldom, I was told, made old 
bones. 

Sponges are very scarce with us 
nowadays, owing to the war, and the 
other day in a _ well-known large 
London store I was asked 32s. 6d. for 
a rather low-quality sponge the size 
of the top of a cottage loaf. I could 
have bought it five or six years ago 
at Sibenik for a couple of liras (say 
Is. 8d.) or a little more.—R. C., 
Buckinghamshire. 


A BIRD OBSERVER’S 
NOTES 


S1r,—For more than 20 years I have 
watched the domestic duties of great 
tits and blue tits in their nests in 
special nesting-boxes—from a dis- 
tance of 6 ins. 

One year I introduced the mercury 
bulb of a large-scale thermometer 
among the 10 eggs of a great tit. 
During the incubation period I ob- 
served no temperature higher than 
90°. 

Two days after the eggs hatched 
the temperature rose to 98°, and two 
days after that it was 102° at 4 p.m. 
and the same next day at 5 p.m. The 
nest was on the shady side of the 
house. 

You may think this worth record- 
ing for future comparison. 

Another point of interest is the 
stretching of the nest by the hen bird 
directly the eggs are hatched, and the 
rapidly growing chicks need more 
room. She appears to stand on her head 
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in the nest, with her shoulders against 
one side and her feet on the other. 
Then she gives violent kicks with her 
legs, working round and round the 
nest. She does this frequently each 
day for about a week. 

I know some observers have 
thought she was searching for insects, 
but I am sure that is not the correct 





A FARM WHICH IS NAMED AFTER THE 
FOUNDER OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Dorset Tribute to Harvard University 


See letter: 


interpretation of these energetic man- 
ceuvres.—HvuBERT C. Visick, Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


CASTING CLOUTS 


S1rR,—Now the time is approaching 
when the annual controversy will 
inevitably arise, as to whether the 
reference to ‘‘May”’ in the jingle 
““Ne’er cast a clout till May is out”’ 
is to the month or the flower. 

It may be of interest to some 
readers to be reminded of the old Irish 
ditty, quoted by Naomi Jacobs in one 
of her books, which puts the matter 
beyond dispute. 

Button to the chin till May be in, 
Ne’er cast a clout till May be out, 
Change in June, you change too 


soon, 
Change in July, you catch cold in 
your eye, 


Change in August, if you must, 
But, always remember, change back 
in September. 
—KINGSLAND Jutsu, Weston- 
Super-Mare, Somerset. 


SWALLOWS BUILD IN A 
BEDROOM 


S1r,—During the North African cam- 
paign I was billeted with a French 
officer and his family at Constantine. 

A pair of swallows in the early 
part of the year commenced to build 
their nest in my bedroom. They 
started to construct it on the electric 
light fitting in the centre of the room 
and remained in the room all night. 
In the early morning they would 
awaken me to let them out by flying 
low over my head. 

Unfortunately the nest was never 
completed, as Madame did not appreci- 
ate the novelty as I did. 





A MILKING-STAGE FOR GOATS 
See letter: A Hint for Goat-Keepers its 
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A number of nests were built in 
the rooms and corridors of a school 
where some of my men were billeted, 
and one pair had built their home on 
the second floor and had to fly along 
two passages and up two flights of 
stairs to reach it.—E. G. V. ALLAND 


(Major), Central Mediterranean Force, 
Italy. 


DORSET TRIBUTE 
TO HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


Sir,—On the hill be- 
tween Closworth and 
Halstock in Dorset I 
visited Harvard Farm, 
occupied by Mr. T. H. 
Pring and Mrs. E. Pring. 
A hundred and seventy 
years ago it belonged to 
Thomas Hollis. He re- 
christened all the farms 


and estates he owned 
after men of liberty, 
often those who had 


suffered for voicing their 
own opinion, or in com- 
memoration of tolerance 
and learning. 

So Harvard Farm 
honours the founder of 
that American Univers- 
ity. The orchard there 
is called ‘‘ William the Third.’ In 
““Commonwealth,’”’ wheat and clover 
had been growing, and “Boston,” 
““ Massachusetts ”’ and “* New 
England ”’ were grass land. 

Across the road is “ Liberty’ 





WITH BOOK AND STAFF 


See letter: In a Dorset Church 


Farm worked by Mr. Dredge. I had 
not time to visit it but I imagine it has 
a similar history. 

Incidentally, it is said that when 
Thomas Hollis died it was his wish 
to be buried 10 ft. deep on one of his 
farms; and that his grave might 
become unknown—it was to be 
ploughed over at midnight by 10 
ploughs.—L. J. Hansrorp, Yeovil, 

Somerset. 


A HINT FOR 
GOAT-KEEPERS 
f1r,—-I enclose a photo- 
graph which I took some 
years ago at a lonely 
keeper’s cottage up in 
the Grampians. The 
goats were a most cheer- 
ful, friendly troop and 
very interested in a car. 
I was warned to shut 
the doors or they would 


get into it. 
It struck me that 
the keeper’s arrange- 


ment for making -milk- 
ing easy fcr his wife 
snight interest some of 
your numerous readers 
who have taken up goat- 
keeping. He had builta 
stage with a seat in 
front of it, and when 
mistress appeared 
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WEATHERPROOFS 
EIGHTPENCE EACH 
See letter: Reed Mackintoshes 


with a small bowl] of 
food, the goat ran and 
leaped on to the stage 
and was waiting {or her. 
She sat down, put the 
pail on the stage and 
milked comfortably; no 
stooping or back-aching 
about that. 

It seemed a most 
Satisfactory arrange- 
ment for both mistress 
and goat.—A. MARPLES, 
Lower Mead, Sway, 
Hampshire. 


REED 
MACKINTOSHES 


Sir,—The ‘weather- 





things in the church itself, which was 
garrisoned for King Charles durin 
the Civil War in 1644, is the stone 
coffin-lid of a bishop, with his book 
in his hand, and pastoral staff, which 
has been set up in the porch, as shown 
in the photograph.—CLIvE Hottanp, 
Crossways, Gervard’s Cross, Buc ing- 
hamshire. 


A VILLAGE BUS 
STATION 


S1r,—I send you a snapshot of a 
modern building in Weobley, ‘ ‘ere. 
fordshire, which fortunately es: .ped 
the recent disastrous fire, tl vugh 
separated only by a garden fror the 
block that was destroyed. Thi: is a 
very pleasing little waiting-roor _ for 
bus passengers, built a few yea ago 
to the design of an architect and 
thoroughly in keeping with th: old 





proofs” shown in this 
photograph keep one A MODERN WAITING-ROOM WHICH 
much drier than an FITS IN THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


umbrella, and they can 

be had for 8d. each. I 

often use them. The 

man on the right of the picture made 
his own, in one day, from reeds grow- 
ing on the edge of the irrigation canal. 
For people who spend many days 
during the monsoon transplanting rice 
seedlings, they have the great advan- 
tage of keeping the bent back dry.— 
C. G. Earty (Rev.), Dudgaon, via 
Nizamabad, Nizam’s Dominions, India. 


IN A DORSET CHURCH 


S1r,—The ancient church at Abbots- 
bury, some 12 miles by road from 
Weymouth and about a mile inland 
from West Bay, Dorset, is one of the 
most interesting and stately in the 
county. It is encircled by the ruins 
of the ancient abbey, founded in the 
reign of Canute, and by a number of 
stone coffins. 
Among the 


many interesting 





TO THE MEMORY OF THE 
FIRST MAN TO BUILD IRON 
SHIPS 


A Cast-iron Burial 


See letter : 





ANCIENT WEOBLEY 
See lettey: A Village Bus Station 


half-timbered buildings of which most 
of the village is composed. 

This is an idea which might well 
be copied in other places.—M. W., 
Hereford. 


A CAST-IRON BURIAL 


$Sir,—On a little knoll, right in the 
centre of the village of Lindale, near 
Grange-over-Sands, North Lancashire, 
there stands what appears to be a 
stone obelisk, rather like a miniature 
Cleopatra’s Needle. Closer inspection, 
however, reveals that it is not stone 
at all, but cast-iron gone rusty, while 
at the foot of the iron obelisk, an 
inscription states that it was erected 
in memory of John Wilkinson, the 
famous Furness ironmaster, and first 
builder of iron ships. 

That Wilkinson was a genius 
there is little doubt, for he bored and 
turned the pistons of James Watt's 
first steam engines, before gaining 
fame himself, almost overnight, by 
proving that an iron hull would float 
just as well as a wooden one. But 
despite his ability as an engineer, John 
Wilkinson was certainly queer, for 
during his lifetime he constructed a 
huge iron coffin for himself, a!so the 
iron obelisk, which weighs 2() tons, 
and directed in his will that he-be 
buried in his own garden, the obelisk 
to be placed over the grave. 

When Wilkinson did eventually 
die—in 1808—the directions in ‘1s will 


were carried out to the letter, <espite 
the fact that considerable difiulties 
were encountered in erecting the ‘.eavy 
iron column over the grave, ov ‘1g to 
the foundations sinking. All © ilkin- 
son’s plans, however, came to 1 ught, 
for, 20 years after his buri , the 
Wilkinson family parted wit! their 
Lindale home, and the new “ners 
objected to having a dead 1 1 
their garden. His remains hav Det? 
three times removed ard the _ »elisk 
has been placed in its present rc iside 
position. Now Wilkinson’s mor ‘nent 
is in a sorry state. Rusty and ae 
0 


large medallion of the bust o 
Wilkinson missing from part \ y UP 
the memorial, it seems likely p ¥ {0 
enthusiasts in a local salvage d' ¢— 
Cyrit R. Rowson, Liverpool, | 
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KODAK FILM 
| is in the Shipyards 
ensuring faultless construction 


D 


wok, revealing vibration stresses and in 


= 


scting unseen flaws in steel construction 


many other critical ways, ‘Kodak’ Film helps 
war time shipbuilding. The variable pitch 
principle of Rotol aircraft propellers has now 


| been adapted to marine use, with the aid of 





vibration analyses recorded on ‘Kodak’ Film. 
Such vital work must come first—that's why 


you can't always get film. 


Kodak Limited, Kodak House, King way, London, W.C.2 
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Goor sEED! A flood of summer gold in a thimble’s space ! 
Whe 


ver the hand broadcasts them, each tiny grain will fall to 
the ; “formance of its function, fulfilling in due time a rich part 


of th garden’s lovely plan . - More stern, and far wider, 


the; to which our little products contribute : nothing less than 
the . at interwoven net of British transport. But they too can 
be ¢ 


ited on to perform faithfully. They are made that way. 


AC SPARKING PLUGS 
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After gaining an early lead the struggle turns 

against the enemies of freedom. A day will arrive 

when a country at peace will again need its 

playing fields, its sports arenas and its tennis 

courts. Sunleys, the leaders in this sphere, 
will be ready to play their part. 


Proprietors: Landing Grounds Corroration (G.B.) Ltd. 
24, Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
Telephone : Mayfair 2477 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE : NORTHAMPTON 
Telephone: Northampton 4200 (10 lines) 
SPORTS GROUNDS & HARD TENNIS COURT CONTRACTORS 








THE ROVER COMPANY LTO 


COVENTRY AND LONDON 
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We have asked the Farmers and Contractors: 
How many working hours has your Marshall 


A 


Diesel Tractor completed so far ? 


without interruption 


This is how one of the contractors answered the 
question. And he adds that his tractor does a full 
day’s threshing on four and a half gallons. 
wae **Field-Marshall” was delivered in August, 
Of the analysed replies— 

18% indicated over 12,000 working hours. 

25% indicated 8,000 to 12,000 working hours. 

18% indicated 6,000 to 8,000 working hours. 

18% indicated 4,000 to 6,000 working hours. 

55% of the Tractors under review are 4 years 
old or older. 


The object of our investigation was not to gather 
bouquets, we were seeking information. True 
enough. almost all the replies received were most 
gratifying, and where constructive criticism was 
found it was very much appreciated. Only by the 
most careful study of every reply can we anticipate 
and succeed in meeting even more exacting demands. 

You want to put a Marshall Diesel Tractor on 
order? Please write to Marshalls of Gainsborough, 
Dept. C.L.5. You will receive interesting and 
valuable information on the subject. 


Note. Recently we sent a 
questionnaire to a number 
of farmers and contractors, 
picked at random from all 
parts of the United King- 
dom, and asked them to 
reply to 21 questions. The 
question dealt with in this 
advertisement is one of them. 





Marshall, Sons & Co. Ltd. (Dept. C.L.s5), Gainsborough, Lincs. 
London Offices: Stafford House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 
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* EVERY FARM 
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Have you done all you can to make sure that your dairy herd won’t go 
short of protein next winter? Full yields will be vitally needed then— 
and winter milk pays best. These tips will help you to come through 
a critical time. 


* SOW MORE KALE AND ROOTS 
You can still sow ‘‘ Thousand-head ” kale—up to July. If you are growing kale for 
—— and early winter use, grow swedes or mangolds for mid-winter and spring 
eeding. 
* AIM AT TOP CROPS 


Large crops on a moderate acreage save labour in tillage, manuring and harvesting 
Dung liberally, if you can. Give 1 - 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia per acre at sowing 
time ; top-dress later with similar quantity—rather more for kale and mangolds 
than for swedes. 


* CUT GRASS EARLY FOR QUALITY HAY 


Hay cut at leafy stage and well made is a production food. Top-dress as soon 
as hay is off, to help aftermath. 


* PLAN TO MAKE SILAGE— 


especially if the weather breaks down. Early cutting is important. 


Your County War Committee 
will advise you on all these points 





USE VOLUNTEERS FROM CAMPS, LAND CLUB 

MEMBERE AND OTHERS TO HELP SOLVE 

YOUR LABOUR PROBLEMS. CONSULT YOUR 
COMMITTEE'S LABOUR OFFICEL 
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THE WAY TO MORE 
EGGS 


NE of the few ways of 
getting a fresh egg is to 
keep a hen. It may well 
be that there are now as 
many hens in backyards as 

on farms. There is one cheering sign 
here for the future: the consumers 
will have fresh eggs even if they have 
to produce them from hens in their 
own garden or yard.’’ This is what 
Mr. T. H. Turney told the Farmers’ 
Club when he spoke about poultry in 
war and the peace to come. Mr. 
Turney believes that many general 
farmers could conveniently and profit- 
ably fit laying flocks into their farming 
system. Kept in the leys, at the rate 
of 25 to the acre, the hens will, he 
claims, pick up from the pasture and 
the soil 15-20 per cent. of their main- 
tenance in the form of young grasses, 
clovers, worms, grubs and insects, and 
they will leave behind their mammoth 
contribution to the tune of 1 4 cwt. of 
sulphate of ammonia, 1% cwt. of 
superphosphate and 4 cwt. of potash 
to the acre. In war-time the farmers’ 
hens have to live largely on waste 
products and they go short of wheat. 
Even so, as Mr. Turney says, the 
poultry industry has shown “an 
amazing measure of persistence in 


spite of what amounts almost to 
official repression.’’ I agree with 
him. 

* * * 


HAT would help above all else 
to increase the numbers of 
poultry and pigs would be some relaxa- 
tion of the rule that all but 5 per cent. 
of the wheat and barley which farmers 
thresh must be sold off the farm. 
Home-grown oats can be fed to live- 
stock, but oats contain too much fibre 
to be an ideal food for poultry or pigs. 
Hens certainly respond in the winter 
to a daily feed of wheat. Better still, 
of course, is maize, but the importa- 
tion of maize seems out of the question 
now. I did notice a fragment or two 
of maize meal in some chick mash the 
other day, but, apart from this, maize 
seems to have disappeared entirely 
from our feeding-stuffs. Yet five years 
ago we were feeding maize so freely 
that it was almost being overdone for 
some classes of stock, notably fatten- 
ing pigs and fattening bullocks. The 
time ought to be approaching when 
we shali be allowed to keep more than 
5 per cent. of our wheat for stock 
feeding. 
* * * 


HE Americans are buying wheat 
freely in Canada for stock feed, 

and it is becoming a matter of real 
urgency to get more fresh eggs on the 
ordinary consumer’s ration. Even if 
the percentage of wheat allowed to be 
retained were increased to no more 
than 10 per cent. this would help many 
general farmers to produce more 
winter eggs. If, at the same time, the 
percentage of barley allowed to be 
retained could be increased to 10 per 
cent. or 25 per cent. we could really 
make a start with restoring our pig 
numbers. A few pigs would fit in well 
with the war-time economy of many 
farms where there is now a good deal 
of waste material, such as chat 
potatoes that could be converted into 
pig meat if we had the basis of home- 
grown barley for a satisfactory ration. 
Small pigs will not thrive on roughage. 


* * * 


N a journey from London to 
Leicestershire last week I was 
struck by the excellent crops of 
wheat on either side of the railway 
line. I noticed only three failures or 
partial failures. In every field there 
was a strong plant and, obviously 
from the colour, fertilisers had been 


used generously. ‘There is a good dea] 
of low-lying land along the L.MS, 
line which used to be waterlo:ged;: 
to-day ditches have been cleane and 
hedges trimmed. New life has cer- 
tainly come to many thousan s of 
acres in the South Midlands. | ope 
that this country will never go >ack 
again to permanent grass and e ‘ten- 
sive grazing. It is not a prod) *tive 
enough form of farming for this mall 
island packed with 45 million people. 
No doubt we shall manage w th a 
smaller wheat acreage, but mv h of 
this land can usefully be ke ¢ in 
arable to grow feeding crops for live- 
stock, and the grass and clover leys 
which are so much more prod: ctive 
and so much more healthy for live- 
stock than the old grass land \ ‘hich 
ranched extensively soon deteriorates 
and yields little to the farmer or to 
the nation. 


* * 


N activity of the War Agricul- 
AN tural Executive Committees 
which is bearing fruit now is the 
inspection of dairy herds which they 
have been carrying out during ihe 
past year. Let me quote one case. 
The farmer had 15 cows. The winter 
milk yield in 1942-43 was not good 
and so the Committee had him on 
their list for a special visit. The panel 
of two who went to see him found 
that four of the cows were past their 
work. They could not pay their way 
They recommended these should go, 
and they went at the end of last 
summer. In their place the farmer 
bought two freshly calved heifers in 
September; they cost him £100, 
which is just what he got for the four 
old cows, but the panel gave him goo? 
advice too about feeding. He has been 
able to increase the yield per cow, 
so that this winter he has been getting 
slightly more milk from his herd of 
13 than he was getting from the 15 he 
had before. This is good business for 
the farmer. In fact he openly thanks 
the War Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee for showing him the way .0 
more efficient production. He has 
taken fresh heart, and he and two 
neighbours are joining forces to buy 
a young bull which has been selected 
by the Committee as coming from a 
really good milk-recorded herd. He 
and his neighbours now want to get 
attested licences, and a veterinary 
surgeon is due any day to put their 
cows through the preliminary test. 


* * 


ORD DE LA WARR’S enthusi- 
asm for flax continues unabated, 

and as Director of Home-grown Flax 
Production he can already claim some 
achievement for this new industry. 
Whereas it took 17 acres of flax three 
years ago to produce 1 ton of scutched 
fibre, it took only 61% acres last year: 
but if the industry is to be maintained 
after the war on an economic basis 
we shall have to get 1 ton o: fibre 
from 5 acres or less. By sc. ntific 
breeding and selection of flax types 


the fibre yield per ton has a -eady 
been increased by 50 per cen: vom: 
pared with 25 years ago and im. <oved 
methods at the factories are ob. !ning 


a much greater percentage ©. fibre 
than formerly. Flax is not a ¢ ‘cult 
crop to grow; the cultivatio are 
much the same as those for — ley; 
but it does repay more reful 
attention, particularly in get 1g 4 
fine firm seed-bed and in keepi : the 
crop clear of weeds. This ye and 
next year the grower’s contra will 
give more inducement to quali: pro 
duction. Jt is not so much hu_-red- 
weights to the acre as yield o ‘bre 
that is wanted. CINCINNATU 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





[DDING, having fallen short 




































































al of the reserves, has been 
S. quickly followed at one or two 
iM auctions by private offers, one 
id example being the sale, by 
T- Mess: . Nicholas, of the 435 acres of 
of Hart, ove Farm, Axminster. 
De Norfolk buyer has acquired 
ck #P \cshe en Park, an original Queen 
n- \nne 1ouse and 436 acres at Tenter- 
ve den. The agents concerned were 
all Mess Woodcocks, acting in co- 
le. opere .on with Messrs. John D. Wood 
a and . 
of rms and small holdings in 
in &§ Here ordshire are in keen demand. A 
e- freehr d of 385 acres, near Hereford, 
ys has © anged hands for £8,200, with 
ve posse: sion, and £1,700 was bid and 
e- accep'ed for a small holding of seven 
ch acres, at Burghill. Over £11,500 was 
eS paid «< a Bangor auction for 233 acres, 
to & in the Bodorgan district. 
EXECUTORS’ SALE 
t i1E late Mr. John Wigram’s 
property at Collingham, known 
ul- is The Manor, came under the hammer 
As t Newark-on-Trent, when the house 
he § and approximately 60 acres realised 
sd £5,800. Some of the adjacent land 
2€ § was sold in small lots, for just over 
ei £2,500. The property had always 
ter B been maintained in exceptionally good 
od order by the late owner. 
sae ‘he Preston auction of outlying 
nel B parts of the late Mr. Frank Redda- 
nd § \ay’s Winmarleigh estate, in the 
Sy Fylde, that is to say, the rich land in 
4Y: B the western levels of Lancashire, 
8° § realised £41,315. Messrs. Knight, 
ast B Frank and Rutley sold all the 17 lots, 
‘in a total area of 780 acres. One farm of 
00 36 acres, with possession, exceeded 
ie £107 an acre. 
ie Another recent large total at 
ved auction was £32,000 for Shropshire 
a freeholds. Small holdings made up to 
eb £428 an acre. Sheriffhales Manor, 
me dower house of the late Duke of 
ie Sutherland, with the home farm of 
ee 317 acres, and 30 acres of partially 
ra cleared woodland, was bought, after 
a eager bidding, for £20,000, by Mr. 
a W. H. Slater, a well-known breeder 
has @ °! Pedigree Ayrshires. 
two POST-WAR CONTROL OF 
buy FARMING 
ted NXIETY is felt by many farmers 
na and landowners as to the period 
He § throughout which the County War 
get Executive Committees will continue 
lary to operate, for according to my infor- 
helt @ mation there is a widespread wish to 
t. revert to independent management. 
the statutory position is that the 
Committees are empowered to go on 
holding the land for any time not more 
us! than three years “after the end of the 
ted, war.’” This means, expressing it more 
‘lax §§ definitely, three years immediately 
ome & ‘ollowing the expiry of the Emergency 
try. @ Powers (Defence) Act, 1939. The 
hree @ recoupment of cost of improving land 
ched @ that was taken over by the Com- 
ear, mittees when it was not let is necessar- 
ined § ily subject to special considerations 
asis Bf which may affect and delay the dis- 
fibre § continvance of control. Farmers will, 
atific itis understood, be given security of 
ype> ® ‘cnure ‘or a reasonable time, wherever 
cady they ve undertaken the restoration 
pow! of im overished or badly neglected 
_ land. ny other course would involve 
ining ® hardst> and disappointment to men 
= who ve put time and labour and 
icu™ Bf Money into such efforts to increase 
ie lood ¢. oduction. 
reful TE) NTS SAFEGUARDED 
ig a ‘ANT farmers are safeguarded 
the a variety of matters under the 
and Agricu ire (Miscellaneous Provisions) 
will B Act of ast year. They are entitled 
pro- “ Co: censation from the owner 
red- BT a0 growing crops, cultivations, 
ibre ~ Ahem ‘ing, in compliance with the 
ACC 








’ Committees’ orders, even 





LARGE FARMS 
CHANGE HANDS 


within 12 months of the termination 
of tenancies. For certain other im- 
provements, if done under official 
orders, such as the clearance of 
obstructive roots and so forth, com- 
pensation is payable on the same basis 
as if, pursuant to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the landlord had sanc- 
tioned the work. The answer to any 
owner who objects to this seems to be 
that, presuming the work to be 
necessary and to be well done, the 
value of the land must be thereby 
permanently enhanced. However, 
while not disputing the value of the 
improvement, not every owner can 
easily find the money to defray heavy 
claims for compensation. That, and 
the trouble of discussing claims, and 
complying with official demands, 
may account for sales of farms at what 
seem comparatively low prices. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AND 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
ay to the present time little or 

no attention has been directed 
to one aspect of the great schemes for 
post-war housing, the effect of the 
provision of dwellings that are built 
with public money and to be managed 
by officials, on private ventures in the 
cheaper class of house-building. A 
great deal of money has been invested 
in the past in dwellings of a type that 
fell below the average rental or capital 
value in which building societies were 
willing to interest themselves. The 
net yield from such houses was small, 
but it was fairly secure, and many 
persons took a pleasure in building or 
improving small property to raise the 
character of rather depressed districts. 
It seems open to doubt whether, in 
future, in competition with public 
schemes, the private builder or owner 
will be able to do much, if anything 
at all. 


COST OF MATERIALS 
JEW building certainly seems 
impracticable at the present 
price of materials, a price likely to be 
maintained for years, and with the 
present and future high cost of labour. 
Timber that could have been bought 
for £100 in 1939 (and the merchant 
would have gladly delivered it free 
of charge) now costs well over £250 
(and is subject to all manner of 
restrictions, including, worst of all, 
the emptiness of the timber yard); 
bricks are plentiful, and the price is 
only some 50 per cent. above pre-war 
level. There are enormous stocks of 
bricks in the country, and the makers 
are fully aware that pre-fabricated 
concrete and other materials may 
compete with them. It is very for- 
tunate that, though millions of bricks 
have been needed in the last three or 
four years for temporary and other 
use, much of the demand has been met 
by salving bricks from damaged pro- 
perties. By the way, one of the 
puzzles of to-day is the source of the 
immense quantity of white air-bricks 
that have been worked into temporary 
walls in London. Most of them are in 
a clean, practically new condition. It 
is a wasteful practice to use air-bricks 
for solid temporary walls. 


CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE 

ROM the standpoint of the buyer 

of a country freehold, the many 
changes going on in the features of the 
countryside are important, and they 
call for a careful and exhaustive exam- 
ination of surroundings. It is also a 
prudent step at the present time to find 
out, if possible, whether any works that 
may impair the residential quality of a 
district are contemplated. Those who 
rely on town-planning for protection 
of residential amenity are apt to be 
told, as in one such instance, that the 
local planning is in “‘only an embry- 
onic state.” ARBITER. 
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—so G.E.C. Toasters are temporarily unobtainable, the 
most other Household 
Electric Appliances, to reappear after the war in new 
and better designs, to give you a fresh appreciation of how 
much electricity can do in the home ; but until then metal 
and labour must be diverted to priority requirements, 


same as of the Company’s 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 





Advt. of the General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W.C.2 











Britains Foremost 
Motor Manufacturers 


HUMBER HILLMAN SUNBEAM-TALBOT 
COMMER KARRIER 


ROOTES SECURITIES LTD 
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WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 





20 hr 28 


One expects to pay a little 


more for a Cigarette 
such excellent Quality. 





issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


of 


T.T.210C 
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A PARSON ON THE 
WARPATH 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N the note-book which I keep by 

me while reading I see that I 

have entered the word ‘‘ Tagore”’ 

as comment on a passage in 

Joseph McCulloch’s The Trumpet Shall 
Sound (Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.). 

Mr. McCulloch is a young Church 
of England parson who is profoundly 
dissatisfied with the present condition 
of the Church of England. In this 
book he sets out a few things which 
he thinks should be done at once. 
For one thing—and this is his most 
important proposal—he thinks that 
in every parish the parson should 
assemble a body of people who will 
meet together in the true spirit of 
community, and sometimes by dis- 
cussion, sometimes by silence, feel 
their way towards such usefulness as 
may be revealed to them. ‘This 
cohesive force must be the spearhead 
of all those in the parish who can be 
enlisted in the war of resistance against 
Mammon.’’ 


TAGORE? 

There are those who will tell you, 
on the strength of his other books, 
that Mr. McCulloch goes too far. My 
own feeling is that he does not go far 
enough, that he does not take the 
one step which, above all others, as 
it seems to me, would restore the 
vitality of spiritual life in this country. 

This group he has in mind is a 
group of Christians, indeed, if I read 
him aright, of Anglican churchmen 
and women, and I think it likely that 
the spirit of ‘‘resistance against 
Mammon”’ exists in as lively a form 
outside the Church of England as 
within it, and outside Christianity, 
too. It was here that I wrote the word 
“Tagore’’ in my notebook. Suppose 
that by some chance this great spiritu- 
ally minded Indian had been living in 
an English village. It would appear 
that Mr. McCulloch could find him no 
place among the select who are to 
oppose Mammon. This one considera- 
tion makes nonsense of Mr. McCulloch’s 
scheme so far as I am concerned. 

There is another consideration. 
Mr. McCulloch suggests that the group 
should not “‘at first include a man who 
is paying super-tax and one who is on 
poor relief.’’ This, too, seems to me 
an indefensible position. Let us 
suppose that, while John Ruskin was 
living at Coniston, the local vicar 
decided to start such a group as Mr. 
McCulloch has in mind. It is within 
the bounds of pos- 
sibility that Ruskin 
would have as much 
of spiritual worth to 
contribute as the 
vicar or a _ rustic 
farm-hand. But he 
would be excluded 
because he was 


wealthy. We know 
that he inherited B 
wealth; but he 


would have been 
wealthy anyhow be- 
cause of the very 
intensity of his 
spiritual life, bear- 
ing fruit in books 
that were widely 


PAV AWDOPA AAO? 


 ollatieaatiiaat etait 


THE TRUMPET 
SHALL SOUND 
By Joseph McCulloch 
(Michael Joseph, 7s. 6d.) 


WHY DON’T WE 
LEARN FROM 


f 
B. H. Liddell Hart 
(Allen and Unwin, 2s.) 


HEART OF JADE 
By Salvador 

de Madariaga 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) 


bought and widely CAMaAraaraarara2anm 


influential. There are plenty of ; ople 
in the same position to-day: men 
wealthy because spiritually a: tive, 
What matters to them is the spi. ‘tual 
activity : the wealth is a by-prc ‘uct. 
If Mr. McCulloch had sugs ‘sted 
excluding those whose wealth was 
unearned (and this may be tru: of a 
£2 a week man as easily as of a 
millionaire) then he would hav. had 
at least some reasonable ground nder 
his feet, though even here wo is 
any parish parson to issue certi! -ates 
of spiritual worth based on inc>me? 
And what absurdity is this «bout 
super-tax? In the computatio:s of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘here 
is literally one penny which i: the 
dividing line between those who pay 
super-tax and those who con't. 
“Income, my dear Copperfield,’ said 
Mr. Micawber, ‘‘one hundred pounds. 
Expenditure ninety-nine pounds, nine- 
teen shillings and elevenpence. Re- 
sult : happiness. Income one hundred 
pounds. Expenditure, one hundred 
pounds one penny. Result: misery.” 
(Some such words as that. I quote 
the spirit of the remark.) In the same 
way, on a penny point, Mr. McCulloch 
will undertake to assess a man's 
spiritual availability to his group. 


DEDICATED GROUPS 
Mr. McCulloch’s fundamental idea 
-the idea of the group consciously 
dedicated— is excellent : it is founded 
in the nature of things which has 
ordained that the individual, who is 
the focal point of all living, finds 
through community the means to 
express that which otherwise would 
perish of its own sterile egoism. But 
from here I go on to re-assert what 
I have already said: that the time 
has passed when the Christian churches 
could safely consider themselves the 
only seed-bed of truth. Mr. McCulloch 
on page 63 speaks of “the non- 
Churchman’s difficulty,’ and _ this 
again, I believe, is a complete mis- 
understanding of the real situation. 
There are thousands of men and 
women outside the churches who are 
making contribution to the spiritual, 
anti-Mammon movement of their 
times, and who would resent the 
suggestion that they are suffering 
from some ‘‘difficulty’’ because they 
are not members of a church. They 
would resent it if they were not 
amused by it. They are aware of no 
‘difficulty’? whatever, except such 
difficulty as besets 
churchman and non- 
churchman alike in 
§ the arduous ™atter 
§ of exercising t':¢ life 

§ of the spirit. 
Mr. McCulloch 
§ recognises the exis- 
§ tence of thes: peo 
§ ple. He calls «hem 
HISTORY “spiritual s °kers 
§ outside the re. 2.0us 
§ denomination: and 
§ there is in the . .ras¢ 
anuncomfor .ble 
suggestion tha’ only 


nations can | ese 
seekers be: me 
finders. “It i the 
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task of the parson in a parish to 
make contact with such people and 
to become their spokesman.” Never- 
theless, there are many among them 
who con be, and are most effectively 
being, their own spokesmen. 


REL +sION AND WORLD ORDER 


seemed to me a strange thing 
that vhile I was thinking these 


thov ‘ts I should have come on Mr. 
B. f). Liddell Hart’s book Why Don’t 
We «arn from History? (Allen and 
Uni 2s.). For all that I had 
thou .t on the matter is dealt with 


ina w pages at the end of that book 
unde the heading The Problem of 
Reli. » and World Order. 

3 it not timely to ask,’’ writes 
this thor, ‘whether Christians as a 
who. bave over-emphasised and over- 
estir. ted their separateness from all 
othe religions and _ philosophies?”’ 
Mr idell Hart goes farther than I 
wol do myself when he writes: 
“We are led to see that Nazism— 
whic rejects the Christian tradition 
-is overtheless the natural offspring 


of t e Christian religion. It is the 
nati al offspring in a double sense— 
for. .ile it carries the idea of exclusive 
righ’ ‘ess to its natural conclusion, it 
is t.c illegitimate offspring of the 


spiri. of Christ as portrayed in the 
But the better we realise its 
illegitimacy the better we should be 
able to realise that the generation of 
a world-wide moral effort is hindered 
if those who hold any particular faith 
maintain an attitude towards other 
religions and philosophies which is 
unduly exclusive and arrogant—an 
attitude which is too much akin 
to the Nazi claim for German 
superiority.”’ 


Gospels. 


NO ROOM FOR DISCORD 


Further, Mr. Liddell Hart writes : 
‘There are great forces growing in 
the world (a world now only a few 
days wide in flying space-time) that 
lie beyond the borders of nominally 
Christian Europe, and as urgently 
require to be brought into spiritual 
harmony with the West, if humanity 
is to avoid a clash more devastating 
than the present one. It is beyond 
any reasonable hope that the Christian 
faith, even if its own disunity can be 
cured, could permeate all these people 
within a measurable time. There is 
room for diversity, but no room for 
discord. If that is to be prevented, 
the federation of the Christian churches 
needs to be accompanied by a move- 
ment towards confederation, at least, 
with the other great world faiths.”’ 

This author writes as one who has 
come “to an increasing conviction of 
the spiritual value of Christianity,”’ 
but who believes “that the Church has 
created and continues to create need- 
less and endless difficulties for itself 
by the excessive emphasis that it gives 
to the historical aspect of Christian- 
ity.” 

| myself believe that in increasing 
thouscnds men are coming to this 
hat they abstain from church 
nce because they are unwilling 
' give an assent to things which 


view, 
atten 
either 


they. not in their hearts accept or 
to glo. the matter over with mental 
reser ions, 


This is not to say that 
they not accept, in Mr. Liddell 


Hart’: vords, “the Christian story as 
=a truth.”” But, if I have read 
mir, J 


illoch’s book aright, this, for 
him, \ ld not be enough. 

I: hat delightful book The Gobi 
Desey! vy Mildred Cable and Fran- 


“esca noch, the authors tell how they 
eat upon an old Chinese priest 
and h 


ed to him “‘a scroll of paper 


on wt the fundamental commands 


COUNTRY 


of God were printed in clear ideo- 
graphs. He read them through, 
expressed his approbation, and im- 
mediately rose to fix the paper to the 
door of the central shrine, well pleased 
that the people who entered it should 
read ‘good words,’ from whatever 
source they came.”’ 

There is, of course, only one 
source from which saving words can 
come and that is Truth. And, as Mr. 
McCulloch asks on page 19: “What 
if a man stumbles on the knowledge 
that God is really Truth?’’ Need he 
stumble further ? 


SPAIN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Salvador de Madariaga’s novel 
Heart of Jade (Collins, 10s. 6d.) covers 
ground with which the author has 
already made us familiar. His recent 
lives of Columbus and Cortes attest 
his deep interest in the theme of the 
Spanish conquest of South America 
and his scholarly acquaintance with 
its most intimate details. 

He is a good illustration of the 
fact that a scholar need not be a 
pedant in mind or a heavy-weight in 
expression. The biographies showed 
how readable a writer he is, and this 
novel emphasises it. 

The theme is Cortes’s clash with 
Montezuma and the extirpation of the 
power of Mexico. The author opens 
his book with a criss-cross of scene, 
character and action. A section devoted 
to Mexico is followed by one devoted 
to Spain, and so on for some time. 
Finally this to-and-fro method ends. 
The characters who have been studied 
preparing separately, thousands of 
miles apart, for the destiny that was 
so strangely and bloodily to bring 
them into collision, are shown in their 
fierce and tragic blending, if indeed 
so bitter an extermination can be 
called a blending. 


No one will question the richness 
of the narrative. The interest of the 
detail concerning Mexican life in both 
its finer aspects and its brutish super- 
stitions, the frank coarseness of the 
time in Spain, both in its religious and 
secular life, the abounding wealth of 
character both historical and invented: 
this all goes to make up a book as 
stuffed with fruity richness as our 
cakes now are not. 

My own feeling for the book, 
which is of immense length, is that 
the parts are better than the whole. 
One reads on and on, held on every 
page by something strange or beauti- 
ful, barbarous or revolting; but the 
shaping of this mass into a satisfying 
work seemed to me to leave something 
to be desired. Then, too, I felt that 
the young Spanish hero was more than 
somewhat of a prig and the Mexican 
heroine too good to be true. 

4 





HE history of the ancient dress 
of any country has many facets 
of interest and, though a great deal 
of conjecture and patient comparison 
of rather vague evidence is inevitable 
in its case, this is particularly so in 
regard to the subject of Old Irish and 
Highland Dress (Tempest, Dundalk, 
25s.), by H. F. McClintcck. This large 
volume, excellently printed on fine 
paper, issomething of a marvel in war- 
time and its contents give proof of most 
painstaking research, but those who 
like the idea of the saffron kilt for 
older Ireland may be disappointed to 
hear that the author is, on the whole, 
inclined to believe that it never 
existed. The book is very fully and 
beautifully illustrated with examples 
of ancient dress from tombs, from 
manuscripts, even from garments re- 
covered from the bogs after a far longer 
immersion, with their wearers, than 
the 40 years of Tennyson’s Danny 
O’Roon. 
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The Country owes much 
to these hands. It is the inborn skill in their fingers which has 


given this country its priceless superiority in weapons. 


Today these hands are busy fashioning Victory : 
tomorrow they will once more turn their skill to 

the task of building cars—among which the Singer 
will take a proud place—so that we may 

enjoy the fruits of that Victory. 


SINGER MOTORS LTD. coventry ano sirmincuan 








“builders of fine boats’ 
Aanalah 


YACHT YARC 
Limited 
WOOTTON CREEK 
ISLE OF WIGHT 


Designed by Jou | TuornycrorT & Co., [ymMITED 
Built by Ranalah Yacht Yard Limited 
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stooks, but nearly touching each other, etc! od in 
black, with blobs of indigo blue and crims n at 
intervals. A graceful design of stars is traced in >lack 
with the maxim ‘Follow the Star’’ written 5n in 
script here and there. Grounds for this are -yhite 
or ice blue. Molyneux used it in his collectic » last 
summer. This year it makes a jumper suit sho ‘n by 
one of the famous wholesalers. The basque the 
jumper is bordered with crisp black corded » bbon 
and it fastens down the centre front with fou prim 
bows of the ribbon. The Jacqmar sheaves print 
makes a similar suit, both of them pretty and i seful. 

Brilliant florals in deep intense colours are 
printed on the same heavy, matt marocains, make up 
delightfully into plain tubular frocks with jabo: frills 
at the neck, and matching tailored jackets with 
padded shoulders for those with coupons to lavish. 
These jackets can be worn in the house in the winter 
as a jumper and are a good investment. The brilliant 
mixtures of colours are definitely becoming. Neat, 
conventional prints, arrowheads or stars or meringue- 
like whirls are shown as well for jackets and dresses 
or jumper suits, the design in black on ice blue, white 
or maize-coloured grounds. Madame Mosca, at 
Jacqmaz’s, touches her navy and white printed frock 


PHOTOGRAPHS DERMOT CONOLiY 


A'dramatic print of white belts and 

buckles on a black marocain that is 

heavy enough to be tailored. Designed 
by Mr. Luker of Jays’s 


(Right) Another of the heavy maro- 

cains that are outstanding this 

summer, navy printed with white 

marguerites with a draped bodice. 
Busvine 


HE rayons of 1944 are remarkable 

for the suppleness of their weave 

and their weight; they are suffici- 

ently heavy to be tailored like a 
fine woollen. They have been metamorpho- 
sised almost beyond recognition from the 
somewhat flimsy, shiny “‘art”’ silks of a few 
years back and they must rank as an out- 
standing achievement for the fashion indus- 
try working under difficult war-time con- 
ditions. They augur well for the future. 
Their firm texture and weight make them 
the perfect fabric for the chemise frocks that 
have come into fashion with the necessity to 
conserve yardage and thereby coupons. 
Patterns are as outstandingly good as the 
weaves. The buckle print has been made 
up by half a dozen great London designers. 
It is simple enough to look well tailored, 
dramatic and fresh at the same time, born, 
in fact, to be a best seller, and without 
doubt one of the best conventional prints in 
years. The marocains in dark colours— 
navy, black, plum, cabbage green—starred 
with white daisy heads make a charming 
group. There is a crépe printed with sheaves 
of wheat that is effective. The white ground 
is well covered with the sheaves, not in 








Typical of our collection of 
summer suits—some in real 
linen—this rayon linen suit is 
beautifully cut and perfect 
for town or country—navy, 
brown, blue, white. Limited 
quantity only 

10 coupons £9 - 12-0 


Part packing and postage 1/3 


Little sailor hat is fur felt, 
trimmed petersham in con- 
trasting shades, bow finish at 
back 86/8 


Household linens — Direct 
from loom to consumer; we 
have been famous for nearly 
200 years for weaving the 
finest linens in the land 


Whlpute 


Bond Street, corner of Oxford Street and at 175-176. Sloane Street. S.W 
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This charming soft black straw hat, has grey blue hand-made 
flowers and loops of petersham ribbon on the hair. 


MISS LUCY LTD., 
5, HAREWOOD PLACE, HANOVER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 Telephone: Mayfair 4120 





















a 
thas 
{has +— pm 
been quite 
to carry on the efficient service so cheerfully given 
in the past. Our first thought was for the children 
and we immediately discontinued making men’s and 
women’s goods to concentrate on children’s gar- 
ments. But even by that effort we have not been 
able to catch up with the ever-increasing demand for 
Chilprufe. Chilprufe Agents, are receiving a fair share 
and are anxious to please by equitable distribution. 
CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
Ne LEICESTER - 








Bust a part of 


the AUSTIN REED Service 


Our customers in the women’s 
services are always telling us 








that now they know why 
their menfolk have always 
been so keen on the Austin 
Reed service. 





EF A.T.S. Tunic and Skirt 
from £11. 5.0d. 
rs Greatcoat ,, £10.13.3d 


W.A.A.F. Tunic and Skirt 
from £11. 2.6d 
Greatcoat ,, £11.14.3d 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES @ Telephone Regent 6789 
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with geranium pink, puts a neat 
line down the front cf the frock 
and outlines the peplum frills in 
front and the fluted collar with 
more pink. She enlivens a plain 
aavy woollen suit with frills of 
candy pink chiffon at the neck 
and a tiny swathed pink chiffon 
hat with a highish crown and a 
tiny turn-down brim. Buttons 
throughout the collection are 
shaped like weights—large black 
leather 2-0z. ones on a_ black 
woollen topcoat, 14-0z. gold metal 
ones on the navy and pink suit. 
A striped rayon marocain tubular 
dress has one seam only, running 
right down the centre back. The 
dress is caught up below the waist 
either side in front to make minia- 
ture panniers and the draped effect 
is repeated below the square yoke 
either side. Colouring is lovely, 
the dress being striped all over in 
violet, cerise, white and black 
with the stripes used horizontally 
and in varying widths. A navy 
and white coat-frock is striped too; 
the very narrow stripes are also 
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Handbags are crocheted to match 
gloves and belts, are large, either 
round or envelope-shaped. Clove 
carnations are shown at Marshall 
and Snelgrove’s, completely real. 


istic and scented deliciously. Five 
or six tiny red rosebuds and their 
green foliage make char ning 
sprays. White moss rosebucs are 
“bunched”’ up, look very fre:h on 
a plain navy or black outfit 
Sandals, the manufactwe of 
which was forbidden last se son 
are being made again with w den 
soles and take only four co ons 
against seven for a leather oled 
shoe. Designs are good. Icis 
show one with two bands of uéde 
tying on the top of the ‘oot, 
another criss-crossed in wide nds 
of kid and with a hinged w 5den 
sole that is very cool and co: ‘ort- 
able. The Brevitt sandal ha_ two 
wide bands of soft calf that :ross 
over low down on the foo and 
leave the toes open. This : akes 
the feet look small, and th: re js 
plenty of support round the « nkle, 


Snoods are made to tal» the 


used horizontally and the dress shape of a page-boy bob. [hey 
is moulded to the waist by darts White accessories for summer prints—buttonholes of daisies and jasmine, have round crocheted crown: that 
with the pleated part that 1S canvas bag and crochet gloves. Harvey Nichols fit firmly on the head and al oll at 
usually placed underneath left the bottom. Some of the prcitiest 


outside like the fin of a bomb. A 

white cotton marcella tie slots through two 
tabs and ties under the chin. The dinner-frock 
in this collection is black, an elegant affair slim 
as a reed, with three rows of white fringe edging 
the wide bertha yoke and another single row 
running round the hips. 


ASTENINGS on many of these tubes of 
dresses have changed their stance. The 
centre button-through effect in the shirtwaist 
tradition no longer reigns except for washing 
morning frocks. Afternoon dresses button at 


the back of the neck or on the left seam below 
the arm, leaving the front free for the designers 
to indulge in geometric cutting or cross-over 
folds, jabot frills or zig-zag buttoned effects. 
The line, on the whole, is softer and more 
feminine. Flowers are pinned under the chin 
of plain, round, collarless necklines or on the 
lapel of the tailored jackets. White flower 
buttonholes of all kinds are shown in all the 
London stores matching spic and span white 
belts and gloves. Fabric and crochet gloves 
take one coupon only and wash and wear well. 


are made of silk braid worked 
round and round over a page-boy roll. Those in 
cotton braid are worked downwards in spirals, 
and two sizes of the braid are used. Snoods 
made from narrow strips of white kid have 
loops at the back. These kid and cotton braid 
snoods are made for the summer frocks. Silk 
braid snoods are for evening. So are fascinators 
and balaclavas in crochet chenille, spangled and 
beaded. Some in wool have a shell edging like a 
Victorian shawl. In cyclamen, cherry or ice 
blue they are dramatic with a dead black 
outfit. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 











Gin makes 
the cocktail, 
Seagers make 

the Gin! 


CEAGER 


GIN 





CROSSWORD No. 749 , 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 745, Country Lire, 9. 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 10 


first post on Thursday, May 11, 1944. 


Notge.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 
Karel Capek put him in a play (6) 
8. Apparently little porcine creatures bearing 
their price labels? (10) 
Drop in, but not as a visitor (6) 
. So might one describe the song of Bernadette 
(10) 
13. Beginning to be inquisitive in the antique 











SINCE 1805 — 


Quality Unrivalled! 


Twenty-five shillings and 


shop? (5) 

16. Not to be rung if you want the doctor at 
night (3, 4) 

17. It sounds like the bullock’s unaspirated skin 
5 


) 
18. Place in U.S.A. starting with a distinguished 
Order and ending in a laugh! (5) 
19. ‘‘——, stand thou still upon Gibeon.” 
—Book of Joshua (3) 
20. The lackey who couldn’t unlock? (3) 
21. Boadicea’s people (5) 
22. and one of India’s (5) 
23. One sees the park all a-glitter (7) 
25. Principle held to be true (5) 
28. A blasé nose ! (anagr.) (10) 
31. Found among the majority, it seems, though 
always well inside (6) 
. O.K., in fact (3, 7) 
XC (6) 
DOWN 
1. “The still, sad —— of humanity.” __ 
—Wordsworth (5) 
2. Deprive of virility (5) 
3. Prohibited (4) 
4. A Yugoslavian 29 (4) 
5. Goddess of Oxford? (4) 
6 
7 





3. What mine host does (10) 
. Swift’s story of Peter, Martin an! Jack 
(4, 2, 1, 3) 
11. Injunction to Macduff (3, 2) 





Name 


Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


12. Part of a ruse we may legitimately em ‘oy (3 

13. Bell-shaped hat (6) } 

14. In Regency days he was not nec sarily 
native of a Greek city (10) a 

15. The poet has told us how their | ‘laid 
schemes often go (4, 3, 3) 

16. Stop (6) 

20. By bringing the bottom to the top o: © ma) 
easily slake one’s thirst at the: (bul 


wouldn’t they be muddy?) (5) 
24. Years and years in a cage (3) 





26. Transport (5) 
27. Kind of courage that’s almost wholly ch. °¢\ 





threepence per bottle 


SEAGER EVANS & CO. LTD., 


LONDON, S.E.8. Moke; 








SOLUTION TO No. 744. 


20, Not known; 
28, Sinic. DOWN.—1, Halloo; 2, Slav; 3, Darnel; ‘as 
6. A semi-colon; 7, Broken; 12, Copse; 13, Debilitate; 15, 


5, Disperse; , ; 
i 19, Xerxes; 21, Tarmac; 22, Weevil; 25, Site. 


Token; 17, Cushions; 


16, Put back the clock; 


14, Recent; 
26, Newton; 


23, Trot; 24, Interested; 





The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of April 28, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—3, Duped; 8, Gallia; 9, Insure; 10, A loving cup; 1], 
12, Cordelia; 18, Exiles; 
1 27, Antrim; 
4, Procrastination; 


28. Linger (4) 
29. Helpful friend (4) 
30. Instrument of 1 (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 74 '5 
Mrs. C. F. Roupell, 
Britains Farm, West Horsley, Su: °y- 
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No, tere isn’t any placket! No buttons or other fasteners 
on the hips to cause bulkiness or spoil the symmetry of the 
hip line. The now fashionable ‘ZWOW’ man-style pocket 
supersedes the old style placket and provides the neatest of 
neat fasteners on the waistband. Good drapers and stores 
everywhere stock *GOR-RAY’ Skirts in a wide variety of 
attractive styles featuring the ‘ ZWOW.’ 


Al the better for the Zawow 


Issued by: C. STILLITZ, ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA [i LABEL 


Sesents tic 




















PRESERVING A TRADE SECRET 


gNDU ‘TRY today is not averse from | Today the vast Courtaulds enterprise 


takin customers behind the scenes. | seeks not to hide but to broadcast the 
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Will 


you be a very different woman when the lights go up 


Reflection of the past—projection into the future. 


again and the peace you’ve worked for and deserved 
come back again to earth? Different in some respects 
perhaps, changed opinions, a deeper understanding of 
more serious things, but outwardly unchanged! 

Today Elizabeth Arden is a synonym for the rare and 
precious, yet your observance of the simple beauty regime 
devised by Miss Arden will have enabled you to retain 
the youthful freshness and distinction that has always been 


’ 


yours... you will have bridged the years triumphantly. 





> was \ -y different in the latter half of | improvements achieved after years of 4a 
the I9r century when manufacturing | development. 
proces es were carefully guarded > 
secrets, Despite present concentration of the 
i as ; . Company’s full energies on war work. 
a. 1s seriod Courtaulds silk crapes | research goes on with unabated vigour. 
a at \e pinnacle of their popularity, | The results will be apparent to everybody 
and the esigns and processes were both | when Courtaulds lovely rayons make their 
exclusiv and inimitable. The firm’s | reappearance, more perfect, and more ser- 
ong lone knew the secret of the | viceablethanever. There will also he new 
i al fn ing which gave these crapes | Courtaulds products to assist in 
leir ur ue effects. raising standards of life for all. 
J 
COL TAULDS-—the greatest name in RAYON 
— 25 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 8211 
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FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LID SHEFFIELD 


